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Events of the Geek. 


THE opening of the Genoa Conference exactly 
reflected the conditions in which it met. There were 
speeches of admirable goodwill from the Italian and 
British Premiers, but both of them were vague, with the 
deliberate vagueness of men who knew that the first 
attempt to be definite would mean discord. Then came 
M. Tchitcherin, who duly made the attempt to be 
definite, talked disarmament, and drew on himself the 
sharp conclusive veto of France, spoken in the most 
rasping of tones, which must have fallen on the Con- 
ference like the lash of a whip across the face. Thus 
within the space of two or three hours, the forces were 
disclosed which will ruin the Conference as they have 
ruined Europe. It is hard to feel hopeful until one 
knows that the positive and helpful forces, Mr. George 
in particular, mean to fight, and decline to accept all the 
limitations imposed on them. Outside the Hall the omens 
are very obscure, but not yet hopeful. Germany sends 
(she could do nothing else) an uncompromising negative 
to the last Note of the Reparations Commission. A 
lunatic in Upper Silesia springs a mine which murders 
twenty-three French soldiers. In Paris the French 
Press accuses the Pope of pro-Germanism, because, like a 
great Christian, he dares to hope for disarmament. It is 
still a mad world, and Genoa is only a wing of the asylum 
in which the more curable cases are lodged. “ Absolute 
reason,” as the mad doctor told Peer Gynt, “died at 
eleven o’clock last night.’ But the date was in 1914. 


* * * 


Tue eve of the Genoa Conference was not unevent- 
ful. A brief but extremely telling letter from the new 
Pope to the Archbishop of Genoa may serve to engender a 
more reverent and hopeful moral atmosphere. ‘‘ The best 
guarantee of tranquillity,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ will be found not 
in a forest of bayonets, but in mutual confidence and 
friendship.” This broad hint will not be lost, and we 
incline to think that even an omnipotent France, which 
has taken to talking Prussian, will not wholly succeed in 
maintaining her Verboten signboard across the road that 


e 





leads towards disarmament. But M. Poincaré, with his 
usual unimaginative precision, has taken all his precau- 
tions. He has sent the openly anti-English M. Barthou 
as a mere subordinate, fettered with a precise memoran- 
dum of directions, ‘and instructed to refer to Paris before 
he assents to anything whatever. Even then his 
signature must be ratified. France may by these 
methods prevent agreement at Genoa over anything save 
trifles, but she will isolate herself. For our part we 
should think this a salutary result. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why we, for instance, should await her 
assent before recognizing Russia. Meanwhile, all the 
symptoms point to a growing rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia. The old Russian Imperial 
Embassy in Unter den Linden is at last being handed 
over to the Soviet mission, which is perhaps as clear a 
nark of ‘‘ recognition ’’ as one could desire. 


* * * 


Tue first serious business of the Conference took 
place at a preliminary meeting of the Allies. Italy pro- 
posed to set up a controlling committee of the five 
convening (allied) Powers, together with Germany and 
Russia. To this M. Barthou strenuously objected, 
seeking to exclude the two “ untouchables,” and to bring 
in the Little Entente in their place. Mr. George and 
the Japanese supported the Italian view, and in the end 
M. Barthou gave way, though four, not two, nations are 
to be added to the convening five. The first public session 
opened very quietly. Signor Facta, the almost unknown 
Giolittian Premier of Italy, was unambitious. But he 
ventured to say that in this Conference there must no 
longer be “ victors and vanquished.” 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Gzorce, who had established against 
French opposition the right to make a speech on the 
opening day, was content with a moral or emotional 
appeal. It was well done, and contained hints which the 
French, unless they seek isolation and self-exile, will 
be wise to take in good part. The Georgian method 
was the exact opposite of the opening of Mr. Hughes 
at Washington. Mr. Hughes spoke not a word of senti- 
ment, but submitted an exact, definite programme of the 
detailed naval reductions which he hoped to carry. Mr. 
George might have raised a storm if he had attempted 
such an opening, but he might have rallied the support 
of everyone in every country who sincerely hopes that 
good will come out of Genoa. As it was, he tried to 
reassure the French by reciting the substance of the 
Cannes conditions, and then went on to generalities. 
There is no peace in Europe. We are deafened by canine 
clamor. This snarling must stop. We must all learn 
that the good of another country is not an evil for one’s 
own, and cease rolling boulders in front of the ploughs. 
The world is an economic unit, not two hemispheres, 
but one round, unbroken sphere. He _ regretted 
America’s absence, and hoped that the city of Columbus 
would help America to rediscover Europe. 
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M. Bartaov, who followed, strove to be conciliatory. 
France, he said, would not maintain “a merely negative 
attitude,’’ nor did she pretend to “exercise a hege- 
mony.’’ Denials so crude as this are apt to sound like 
revelations of the subconscious mind. Then came the 
first event of the Conference. M. Tchitcherin said that 
his Government not only welcomed the Conference, but 
would even go further and would welcome a universal 
Conference, or periodical Conferences. He accepted the 
Cannes resolutions, and particularly desired to support 
any proposals that would lighten the burden of arma- 
ments. This brought M. Barthou to his feet, in the most 
“ negative ’’ and “ hegemonical ’’ of attitudes. He pro- 
tested against further Conferences being mentioned, and 
as for disarmament, he must announce “ the absolute, 
final, and decisive refusal of France to discuss it.’’ In 
the subsequent exchanges, M. Tchitcherin got in a good 
retort when he pointed out that at Washington M. 
Briand had refused to disarm because of the Russian 
danger. ‘ We had been led to suppose that if Russia 
proposed to disarm, the cause of armaments would, ipso 
facto, disappear.” Well, we all know better to-day. 
The bland ironies of M. Tchitcherin can add nothing to 
the facts. The incident ended with an appeal from 
Mr. George to the Russians not to sink the ship of the 
Conference by overloading it. Does that mean the 
Genoa programme is fixed—peace with armaments? 
We hope not. 


* * 

Amonc the many preliminary group Conferences 
prior to Genoa, one at least has been positive and helpful. 
Strange to relate, it was the Conference at which the 
representatives of Poland, Latvia, and Esthonia met the 
Russians at Riga. The text of the agreement which they 
reached is published in the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ 
which (with the partial exception of the ‘“ Morning 
Post ’’) one must reckon as the only daily paper with 
a service of news at once adequate and honest. It begins 
by stating that co-ordinated action by these signatory 
States is desirable at Genoa, and, further, that they 
desire a mutual guarantee (among themselves?) of the 
various treaties of peace concluded by them with Russia. 
It then expressed the opinion boldly that “it would be 
opportune for the work of the economic reconstruction of 
Eastern Europe to recognize de jure the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia.’’ Even more remarkable is the aspiration 
expressed in favor “of the limitation of armaments in 
all States.’’ It goes on to propose the establishment of 
frontier zones between neighboring States, of an agreed 
and equal depth, within which only a minimum and 
agreed number of regular troops and frontier guards 
should be maintained. 


7 * . 


Here, then, is a peace policy towards Russia defined 
by the very States in whose interests the fanatics of 
intervention in London and Paris have usually professed 
to act. It does not surprise us on the part of Latvia and 
Esthonia, which have always been level-headed, even 
when the Allies were hotly engaged in intervention. But 
it does mark the most welcome and salutary change in 
Polish policy. Poland is manifestly working clear from 
her exclusive dependence on France. The idea of frontier 
zones is one which the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ ascribed 





to Mr. George himself before the Cannes meeting. Good 
as it is for Russia, it would be at least as useful on the 
Rhine. This agreement is a remarkable commentary on 
the latest phase of French Nationalist policy. We were 
told that when Mr. George visited M. Poincaré in Paris 
on his way to Genoa, the latter proposed, and the former 
agreed, that disarmament should be proposed at Genoa 
for Russia only. (We refuse to believe that Mr. George 
agreed.) But here is Poland, the arch-militarist of 
yesterday, the exaggeration of all that is worst in 
victorious Paris, herself declaring for general disarma- 
ment. Out of the mouths of babes and Poles . . . 


* * * 


Tue three Socialist Internationals have held a 
somewhat stormy little conference in Berlin to consider 
steps towards reunion. The debates seem to have 
turned on anything and everything rather than the 
essentials of international and Socialist policy. The 
“Second,” led by M. Vandervelde and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, concentrated on three demands: (1) that the 
“Third ’’ should cease its penetration of the trade 
unions by forming distinct groups within them; (2) that 
the Social Revolutionary leaders accused of complicity 
in the plot to murder Lenin should be tried by a joint 
jury of the Three Internationals; and (3) that Russian 
troops should evacuate Georgia. The Russians were, on 
the whole, conciliatory. They explained that the trial in 
Moscow should be public and regular, and while they 
would not accept M. Vandervelde as a judge, they would 
welcome him as the advocate of the accused. Georgia 
is a tangled issue. No one can justify the invasion by 
Red troops; the only serious point against Georgia, if it 
is a true one, is that she could not prevent her soil 
being used as a White base against Russia. 
offers to allow an inquiry by the other Internationals 
on thespot. But she will have to go further, and release 
her hold on the country. The upshot of the Conference 
was a somewhat vague agreement for joint action by all 
the parties of the Three Internationals with a Council of 
Nine to direct it. This is a substantial step towards 
unity. 


Moscow 


* * * 


Mr. pe Vatera has spoken at last on the subject of 
the campaign of intimidation and violence organized by 
some of his supporters against the Free State. His con- 
clusions are precisely those of a Prussian militarist or of 
a military adventurer in a State like Mexico. The army, 
he explains, is the last defence of the nation, and is there- 
fore entitled to save the nation from the calamities that 
must follow acceptance of the Articlesof Agreement. This 
is democracy as Mr. de Valera understands it. The men 
who have weapons in their hands are entitled to derail 
trains, kidnap people they dishike, destroy newspaper 
offices, and intimidate all who can be intimidated, to 
save the nation from itself. Mr. de Valera explains that 
the nation and these bandits really want the same thing. 
We are reminded of his former declarations in the Dail, 
that he has only to look into his own breast to learn what. 
Treland wants. Such a rage of egotism would be laugh- 
able enough if circumstances had not made it so great 
a danger to Ireland. 
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In this atmosphere all sense of honor vanishes. 
Mr. de Valera and his friends secured a definite political 
advantage—the postponement of the elections—by the 
agreement at the Sinn Fein Convention. This postpone- 
ment they are using to organize armed rebellion, an act of 
treachery to their country and to their promise. Mr. 
Collins spoke at Wexford on Saturday, and Mr. de 
Valera’s friends held up several special trains and tore 
up the railway line. Mr. Churchill, speaking at Dundee 
on Saturday, said very justly that “It was Irish blood 
that would be spilled, Irish money lost, and the Irish 
character that would be stained by any conflict which 
might now occur in Ireland.’’ As there is every prospect 
that Sir Hamar Greenwood’s services will soon be avail- 
able, Mr. de Valera might be glad to employ the author 
of the Black-and-Tan system, whose methods Mr. de 
Valera’s party have copied so faithfully. In Belfast there 
has been a late but welcome effort to stir the city’s sense 
of shame by way of an appeal to its religion. Unfor- 
tunately, as Mr. Collins said, there are forces in Belfast 
that will keep the vendetta alive so long as disunion with 
the South offers hope of defeating the Treaty. 

* * * 


THE negotiations between the engineering employers 
and the committee representing the National Federation 
of General Workers, the Foundrymen’s Union, and the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades’ Federation opened 
on Monday morning. Clearly the debate will be pro- 
longed. The task of the conference was to decide how 
the admitted rights of the employers and functions of 
the unions should be applied in practice in the workshops. 
We have no idea whether agreement can be reached or 
not. The Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union decided last Saturday to remain out- 
side the negotiation conference, and when the “ Herald ’’ 
suggested that the A.E.U. might be wise to enter it, the 
journal was rebuked by the Executive for giving 
“ defeatist ’’ advice. A reasonable agreement between 
the other parties to the dispute might well give the 
A.E.U. cause for reconsidering its position. 

* * * 


Tue House showed no overwhelming interest last 
Monday in Dr. Macnamara’s review of the work of the 
Ministry of Labor. At one period of the debate five 
Labor members were present and fourteen Coalitionists. 
No recorder appears to have been interested enough to 
count the Free Liberals. There are, however, 1,638,490 
registered unemployed. Still, it is an ill wind that blows 
good to nobody, for we learn that over 4,000 people 
scratch a living somehow by documenting those who have 
no work to do. The economists attack the Labor 
Ministry because that State institution absorbs taxes, 
interferes with an individual’s prerogative to starve if 
employment cannot be found, and therefore with the 
prerogative of business men to fix wages at an economic 
level, which now tends steadily to starvation point. 
Hence the intense dislike of the Trade Boards. Dr. Mac- 
hamara put up a tremulous defence of his office. He 
pointed out that part of its duty is the training of disabled 
officers and men, who, it appears, go from their training 
straight to the registers of the unemployed, kept, as we 
see, by the same Government department. It is a pity 
that such wonders of social organization as these should 
he hid, so we just mention them. 


* * * 


We are sorry to hear from the “ Manchester 
Guardian ” that only half of the Post Office surplus will 








go to the restoration of the postal services, while the 
other half will be impounded by the Treasury. The Post 
Office half will be devoted to restoring the Sunday 
collection, reviving the penny postcard, and slightly 
reducing the fearful overcharge of the telephone service. 
This is nothing like enough; and the arrangement shows 
how far we have travelled from the idea of helpful, 
constructive State expenditure. It is simply cruel to 
abolish the Sunday delivery of country letters—one of 
the most useful social institutions in England. And it 
would be difficult to compute the amount of downright 
commercial harm wrought by the system of high postage 
rates. It is a little diminished by making use of cheaper 
foreign posts; but that is a device of humiliation. As 
for the telephone service, it is a simple imposition. We 
may be wrong in thinking that the dearer it gets the 
worse it gets; but few can dispute the charge that it 
is the worst in Europe; while it bears no comparison at 
all with American resource, rapidity, and enterprise. In 
a word, the American telephone is a great social service, 
which an intelligent and extremely civil staff adapts to 
all kinds of need, personal and industrial. Here, it is 
a highly taxed necessity, and a slow, inaccurate machine, 
far beneath the wants of such a country as ours. 


* * * 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN, but as it happens a very 
immediate, question is to be opened next Wednesday at 
Geneva at a Conference called by the Opium Commission, 
which was established by the Covenant to deal with the 
trade in narcotics. The Commission aims at finding the 
average quantities of raw and prepared opium of which 
the various States are in need. In other words, it will 
try to suit the supply of opium to medical necessities, 
and to contract the illicit trade in morphia and the 
allied poisons. Unhappily this has risen again, owing, 
in the main, to two causes. The first is the revival of 
poppy growing in China, stimulated by the heavy taxes 
imposed by the Allied generals, which only this kind of 
culture can sustain. The second is the export of the 
drug from India, to this country and thence to Japan, 
which again exports it. It is, therefore, high time to 
stay this recurring scourge ; and we hope the Commission 
will do its work of inquiry and suggestion with effect. 


* * * 


Proressor DicEy’s death removes quite the most 
considerable figure in English jurisprudence since 
Maitland. Dicey’s “Law of the Constitution,’’ like 
Blackstone’s “ Commentaries’’ and Bagehot’s famous 
essay, made important history; and his “Conflict of 
Laws ”’ was evidence that a man may write a legal text- 
book without ceasing to write agreeable English. In the 
end, his “ Law and Public Opinion’’ may well have a 
longer life than any of his other writings. It hasnot only 
great learning and insight; it started a new (and valu- 
able) tradition in English historiography. But Dicey 
himself was greater than any of his hooks. He was a 
stimulating teacher, in a high degree generous to his 
pupils. He talked brilliantly ; and even his after-dinner 
speeches were things to remember. In politics he was 
a sturdy individualist to the end ; yet he retained the fine 
flavor of mid-Victorian Radicalism to which, in other 
fields, men like Lord Morley have lent distinction. Few 
Oxford teachers since T. H. Green have exercised in 
the greater world outside an influence so wide as he. 
With Maitland and Sir F. Pollock, he was one of the 
few University lawyers whom a Harvard man would set 
alongside such teachers of his own as Langdell, Ames, 
and O. W. Holmes. It will not be easy for modern 
Oxford to find an adequate successor. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE DOCTRINE OF COMMON SENSE. 


Ir must have occurred to some Christian minds that Good 
Friday is the one Christian commemoration on which they 
are in a mood to enter, and that the gloomy Tenebre 
is an appropriate symbol of the moral darkness of the 
hour. The long ministry of the Christian idea seems to 
have perished in a single disaster, and to have retained 
too slight a hold on the consciousness of man to offer 
substantial hope of its survival. It is not so much a 
question of the power of belief. One is sometimes 
tempted to say that this age will believe anything. The 
trouble is that it simply does not know how to live. It 
has lost the way. Before the war work seemed to be its 
gospel, and wealth its much-prized reward. The needful 
labors go on, where the material for them exists, but with 
moral listlessness, varied by social disorder, or with both 
these signs and accompaniments of the dissatisfied soul. 
European man, with his variety and adaptability, seems 
to have given up, like a sick animal. Is it that he feels 
the economic mould to be broken and sees that his 
leaders are unable to mend it? Clearly there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with him. What is it? 
The reason seems to us to be that not merely by ones 
or twos, but in the mass, he has ceased to follow the law of 
his existence. That law is association for mutual susten- 
ance. Man, who by himself is one of the feeblest of beings, 
and when at enmity with his kind the most fierce and 
destructive, has either condemned himself to a wrong and 
weak form of association, which is exclusive nationalism, 
or has modelled his larger type of union on force and the 
acquisitive temper. Of these two models, the former 
grows narrower, harder, and more selfish, while the latter 
is breaking up altogether. Neither, in Miss Cavell’s 
words, is “ enough”’ for him. The proof of this truth is 
now complete. By common consent the greater of the 
Imperialist units fell upon each other, and tore their 
rivals to pieces. But the fall of Imperial Germany and 
Russia bettered nothing, for the nationalities which 
the war created are seen to be worse than the Empires 
from which they sprang. Nor does the wrong reside 


merely in the form of these societies. Their 
essential unreality derives from their anti-human 
spirit. Culture does not help. France, the most 


intelligent nation in Europe, is of all the existing Powers 
the most destructive. What is wrong is that all this 
pre-war and after-war world ignores the deep 
foundations out of which the life of man was built, and 
by which it is still sustained, wherever it remains strong, 
virtuous, and happy. 

Let us go back a little. The vigorous, combative 
races who people modern Europe and America have 
one besetting fault, which their greatest teacher labored 
in vain to correct in his own countrymen. They are 
terribly self-righteous. On self-righteousness Europe 
made the war, and with a double dose of that spirit the 
victors concocted the peace. Having arrogated the right 
to judge and the right to punish, the conquering Powers 
never had any difficulty in proving their enemy’s lonely 
and super-eminent wickedness. Among the nations of 
the world Germany, they said, stood out as the most 
barbarous, the most acquisitive, and the most military 
Power. Now none of these charges was true. Imperial 
Russia was by far the most barbarous of the European 
Empires, we (for good or for evil) were the most 





acquisitive, and France, as her after-war career has 








shown, was the most military. If the Allies had confined 
their indictment to asserting Germany’s later excesses 
in materialism and military pride, and their policy to 
limiting these evils, they would have stood better with 
the world-conscience (which exists) than they stand 
to-day. But it is a fact of the closest relevance to the 
evil which the Treaty of Versailles has let loose on society 
that its moral basis, which was Germany’s sole respon- 
sibility for the war, was a falsehood which later testi- 
mony has torn to tatters. It is enough to cite one leaf 
from that book of evidence. Doubtless there were mingled 
in her main political mood of August, 1914, large 
elements of national pride and military arrogance. But 
her more prevailing temper was one of fear. Germany’s 
fear of Russia was an obsession. It was fed during the peace 
by the enormous and ever-growing Russian armaments, 
and, on the eve of war, the wicked fraud which secured 
the general and immediate mobilization of the Tsarist 
armies quickened it to panic. From that moment good 
counsel deserted her. Her only hope seemed to be in 
striking quickly, before the Russian steam-roller gathered 
force and crushed her. For the impending madness of 
Europe a possible means of healing offered, that of an 
arbitral resort and decision ; and England, to her eternal 
credit, proposed it. But even that was an inadequate 
gesture. It was wise to say to Europe, ‘‘ Wait and 
take counsel before you rush on ruin.’’ But it was 
a moral appeal that the world awaited, and that in 
its universal irreligion could not be delivered with the 
smallest hope of success. ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not 
judged,”’ was no mere verdict on the Pharisees of Judea. 
It is a censure of the war of 1914, and a graver 
condemnation of the peace of four years later. 

What, then, is to be done? There is nothing to be 
done but to come back to the common sense to which the 
Jesus whom the Christian world worships and does not 
follow endeavored to recall it. That there is no perfectly 
good or bad man or nation; that therefore the right of 
moral condemnation is a very limited affair ; that it is no 
final help to assert this right by physical force; that 
if we have received injuries (as we have all done) it is wise 
to forgive, or at least to forget, them ; that if we expect 
(as we all expect) forbearance we must exercise it; in a 
word, that we should do to others as we would they 
should do to us—what other remedies does the world 
require as medicine for its ills? Nothing but to apply 
them to politics and to life. But the world is unpractical. 
It mourns the death of its teacher and dreams of 
his bodily resurrection. But if Jesus is ever to live 
again, it must be in the heart of Christianity. 
That heart has grown cold and hard ; and so long as it is 
unwarmed by the simple humanities of its Master, cold 
and hard it will remain. It will go on judging others 
till in turn it is judged and destroyed ; living for self 
till every creed and continent turn against the common 
nuisance of “Christian” Europe; punishing other 
peoples’ children for the sins of other peoples’ fathers or 
governments; exacting the uttermost farthing of what 
others owe to it, and cadging for the forgiveness of its 
own debts; professing righteousness and flouting every 
Chrstian test and canon of it ; and crucifying any Son of 
Man or God who arises to tell it the truth about itself. It 
may go back in one mood to slave-driving capital or in 
another fly to an unsocial Socialism. It may make 
Leagues to end wars until it makes the war that is the 
end of everything but the simple truth about society that 
it could not learn. Or it may turn to and discover in 
the universal experience of man (when his pastors and 
masters let him alone) what his deepest conscience 
attests, and his best intelligence designed for his 
salvation. 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF EUROPE. 


Tue testing moment has come at Genoa, and the two 
wills are ranged in opposition. The division is no longer 
between those who made the wreckage of the Peace 
Settlement and those who were submerged by it. That 
sharp distinction no longer subsists. We also, though we 
may keep our rank among the victors, have realized 
the political and economic consequences of a bad 
peace, while among the chief victors, France, with 
such support as she may get, sometimes from 
Belgium and more often from the minor Slav 
States, is alone in her unbending attitude of con- 
servatism. What may come out of Genoa in the shape 
of definite and binding decisions is a secondary considera- 
tion. The Cannes Conference marked out a severely 
limited field of action. The Boulogne meeting narrowed 
it still further. If unanimity is to be a requirement at 
Genoa, we should say at once that the Conference is 
condemned to futility. Signor Schanzer, who chanced 
to speak in Rome while Mr. Lloyd George was addressing 
the Commons, gave, as it happened, a list of the topics 
which were put on the verboten list at Boulogne. The 
Poincaré schedule was very far from agreeing with Mr. 
George’s_ version. Not only are the Treaties, 
the indemnities, and disarmament ruled out, but even 
credits and debts are banned from the discussion. The 
French have stated categorically that if inconvenient 
subjects are raised, they will leave the Conference, and 
M. Barthou’s tone of menace at the opening day of the 
Conference gives full authority to that warning. 
We need not labor the argument, sufficiently clear to 
everyone, that it is useless, or nearly useless, to talk of 
pacts against aggression if you cannot go on to give them 
reality by arranging to disarm. It is equally idle to 
discuss the stabilizing of currencies while recurrent 
demands for excessive instalments of an impossible 
indemnity push the mark some stages further in its head- 
long descent. Something may be done, perhaps, to abate 
the frenzied Nationalism which has set up its restrictions 
to trade and transport on every frontier. 

One theme at least will be fully discussed—the 
Russian question. Even here, however, the Prime 
Minister goes with his hands tied. His Tories have bound 
him to accord nothing better than a post-dated and con- 


ditional recognition to Russia, dependent on some | 


uncertain period of probation. Till that is over Russia 
will be no better able to borrow than she is to-day, and 
until she can borrow she cannot restart her own processes 
of production either for export or for her internal 
market. We hesitate to believe the news from Paris that 
Mr. George has also capitulated to the French scheme 
for the one-sided disarmament of Russia, and the Prime 
Minister gives reason to hope that here at least he stands 
firm. It 1s characteristic of M. Poincaré and his French 
Nationalists that they desire to repeat upon the body of 
Russia the vivisections which Germany has suffered. 
They would subject her to the same kind of financial 
control for the exaction of a debt. They would repeat the 
denial of reciprocity in trading and civil rights, which 
condemned the Germans to the status of helots. They 
would complete the parallel by reducing the Red Army, 
without conceding any corresponding limitation of their 
own and other allied armies. They had, in the case of 
Germany, at least this excuse, that she bore a heavy 
share of the responsibility—or, as they contended, the 
sole responsibility—in the causation of the Great War. 

No such charge can be truthfully levied against 
Russia. When she made her Revolution, and for nearly 
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_ is still doubtful. 


a year thereafter, she had no army fit for any regular 
warlike operations. It was the Allies who first directly, 
and then indirectly, invaded her territory and subjected 
her to a naval blockade. The Border States gave their 
territories as bases for further invasions, and Poland, 
after rejecting the most generous overtures of peace, 
made her rush into Kiev, which was designed to prepare 
the conquest of the whole Ukraine. Even to-day the 
Japanese Army is still in occupation of Eastern Siberia. 
Russia maintains an army which, even when one makes 
allowance for her immense territory, her long frontiers, 
and her bad communications, would be in normal condi- 
tions excessive, and a terrible burden on her poor 
resources. But we should hesitate to say that it is even 
now too great, when it is measured by the dangers which 
she faces. Her most ardent desire is to reduce it. But 
it is monstrous to suggest that she should disarm while 
Poland and her other neighbors retain unlimited arma- 
ments. If the French were right in supposing (we cannot 
credit it ourselves) that Mr. George has for a second time 
assented to the crowning error of Versailles, he would 
have stamped himself an impossible leader of any inter- 
national cause. By disarming Germany, while he allowed 
France to retain her full armament, he created her 
absolute military ascendancy over Europe. After the 
experience of the last three years, it would be insanity 
to increase it by disarming Russia while leaving Poland, 
Roumania, and Finland to arm, with French aid, as they 
pleased. To press such proposals would be to break up 
the Conference, and we decline to believe that Mr. 
George entertains them. 

If, however, the Conference can do little that is 
positive as a unanimous official body, it may do much to 
clarify the European position. If agreement isimpossible 


| on the major issues, the next best course is to make the 


strongest argumentative fight of which one is capable. 
There can be no advance by accepting the French veto on 
free speech. The demarcation of opinions in Europe is no 
longer on the lines of allies and enemies. There is a 
conservative party in Europe, which is nationalist and 
militarist, and for which the Treaty of Versailles, with 
all its injustices, exclusions, and exactions, is a charter 
of rights. M. Poincaré is its leader, and in one degree or 
another he can reckon Belgium, Poland, Tchecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Roumania as his following. 
The liberal group consists of Britain, Italy, and the 
neutrals. The work of Genoa must be to reinforce it by 
the frank and cordial admission of Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria, and Russia. It is in the military sense the 
weaker group. But it includes the preponderance of 
economic power. It can reinforce itself, if it acts wisely 
and openly, with American aid. 

This more liberal European grouping has or may 
have yet another asset. The meeting last week in 
Berlin of the three International organizations of Labor 
was far from attaining reunion. But after years of 
angry and unmannerly discord, it began the process of 
mutual approach. Some minor discords were smoothed 
away. The Russians made it clear that the leaders of 
the Social Revolutionary Party, who are accused of plot- 
ting the murder of Lenin, will have a public trial and 
may choose their advocate—M. Vandervelde, for 
On the critical Georgian case their attitude 
All that they will concede is the 
promise of an impartial inquiry into their own adminis- 
tration. That is not enough; Georgia wants freedom 
and she must have it. But these are details, though 
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important ones, and they ought not to engage the whole 
intelligence of the Conference. Of greater significance 
is the only proposal which seems likely to rally 
wide though hardly universal support, namely, that 
Labor over the whole Continent shall engage in a con- 
tinuous offensive against the Versailles settlement and 
in favor of universal disarmament. On that proposal 
even the most conservative of the German Majority 
Socialists are at one with the Russians, and the opposi- 
tion of the backward and only nominally Socialist 
Parties of Poland, Tchecho-Slovakia, and the other 
smaller Allies, cannot for long retard its adoption as 
the common international programme of Labor. 

It is hardly realized, we think, how profoundly 
even the extreme Left in Continental Socialism has 
modified its outlook within the past year. The admitted 
defeat of the Communist strategy in Russia compelled 
a general revision of tactics. Moscow, in its new anxiety 
to rebuild the shattered fabric of Russian society, to 
trade, and attract foreign capital, is manifestly embar- 
rassed by the existence of the Third International. 
Lenin realizes with cold clarity of vision that the revolu- 
tionary period is over, in Europe as in Russia. Revo- 
lution in the modern world is barely possible, save 
amid general war, and only then after hopeless defeat. 
There now come from Moscow manifestos in favor of 
a period of “ armistice’ in the class war. The Com- 
munists of the West, who for several years had been 
incited, and indeed compelled, to break with the 
“traitors’’ of the Second International, are now 
exhorted in the same authoritative tones to restore the 
“common front.” 

We have entered, in short, upon a relatively con- 
servative period in Socialist strategy. The aim is no 
longer by means of a resolute minority to overthrow the 
capitalist order by violence. It is rather, by the 
ordinary industrial and political methods, to unite the 
whole working class for the defence of its standards of 
life. That means, in so far as it can be attained by 
international action, the reversal of those provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty which condemned the German 
nation to a generation of debt-slavery, lowered the 
standards of its working class to something less than a 
European level, and with the competition of this 
depressed proletariat as a lever, half tempted, half com- 
pelled capitalists in this country to begin their present 
offensive against the wages and the recently won rights of 
our own working class. By the follies and crimes of the 
victors, Russia and Germany have found a common plat- 
form. Both are helots and outcasts, and both find their 
natural ally in the working class far beyond their own 
frontiers. It is, if you like to use the word, a kind of 
revanche. But so little is it militarist that its war-cry 
is the universal limitation of armaments. 

This movement has its own peculiar vocabulary and 
its own angle of approach to the problem of restoring 
our civilization. It will not, in so many words, renounce 
its theories, or abandon its revolutionary theses. But 
it is plainly a constructive, a defensive, even, in the good 
sense of the word, a conservative movement. It is the 
ground-swell of a great human tide, gathering momen- 
tum from all the sufferings of these years of blockade 
and oppression, which may hasten immensely the pace 
of amendment and change. Russia and Germany are 
coming together, but in a very novel and, to our think- 
ing, reassuring way. They are coming together in the 
name of an international ideal, with the support of 
Labor in England, Italy, and even France. What they 
demand can only hasten the better work of Genoa by 
restoring frois below the moral unity of Europe. 





THE DEFECTS IN TRADE UNION 
LEADERSHIP. 


Durine the war it was frequently said that the workers 
would never return to the bad conditions of the past, and 
that the days of the old sweated civilization were at an 
end. This was said by trade unionists, by politicians, 
by employers. The formula was so generally accepted 
that it is still repeated mechanically by persons who are 
taking an active and leading part in making it false. 
In these hopeful estimates of the future everybody made 
mistakes. The success with which in the war we had 
handled difficulties that had seemed insuperable in 
prospect, gave us a false confidence, for it looked as if 
the lessons we had learnt would be turned to decisive 
account when we were faced with the problems that 
followed peace. This was one source of error. In the 
second place, it was clear that the war had strengthened 
the trade unions. In the case of one industry after 
another the trade unions were summoned to take a share 
in the management of public business. There was a 
great increase in trade union membership, in trade union 
prestige, in trade union experience of affairs and 
administrative problems. This encouraging spectacle 
made most of us believe that the trade unions would have 
much greater authority and power in the future, and 
that whereas, after the war with Napoleon, the workers, 
after two or three desperate struggles, sank to a lower 
standard of life, the new strength of the trade unions 
would safeguard the workers from any such fate in the 
economic confusion that peace would bring. 

These calculations overlooked the important element 
of human character and human judgment. It was 
perfectly true that if the statesmen of the world had 
been large-minded enough or wise enough to use the 
experience of the war, Europe’s recovery would have 
been infinitely more rapid than anybody who had not 
seen the world at war would have thought possible. 
With the catastrophe that has overtaken the world in 
general, and the great industrial nations more particu- 
larly, from wicked and perverse international politics, 
we are not concerned at this moment, except to note the 
reaction on the workers’ circumstances. The problems 
set to the trade unions have been in consequence much 
more severe. But the economic effects of the peace are 
not the only element in the calamitous set-back to the 
prospects of the workers. There is another element to 
which the leaders and advisers of the trade unions should 
give the most serious attention. For nobody, looking 
back on the failure of the Triple Alliance, the disastrous 
miners’ strike, entered upon in spite of the warnings of 
the ablest trade union leaders, and the recent develop- 
ments in the engineering lock-out, can disguise from 
himself the truth that there is a fatal weakness in trade 
union organization, diplomacy, and leadership, and that 
the new power which the war brought to trade unions has 
been wasted because the trade unions have not got the 
brains or the discipline to use it. 

For the defects disclosed by these successive disasters 
are not superficial or incidental. They reveal a plain 
failure to grasp the rudiments of successful co-operation. 
They show first of all a spirit of suspicion and contempt 
for leadership which makes the large trade union more 
like a mob than an army. It is more probable than not 
that the advice of the leaders on any grave issue will be 
rejected, and that the men who reject it will act as if 
rejection was a very ordinary and unimportant matter. 
The rank-and-file trade unionist is apt to think of his 
leaders not as men in close touch with the details and 
circumstances of the controversy, but as men who are 
jucre exposed than he is to the temptations and accom- 
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modations of London life. This symptom would be less 
serious if it meant that the rank and file took an active 
and educated interest in the fortunes and policy of their 
union ; but it is notorious that this is not the case. The 
numbers taking part in a critical ballot are a sufficient 
warning in this respect. There are advantages in a union 
where the members follow their leaders from habits of 
leyalty and discipline; there are advantages in a union 
where the members dissent from their leaders and replace 
them because they think for themselves. But in the 
great modern organizations of the industrial world there 
is a dangerously large element which does not think at 
all on these urgent problems, and merely humors its 
cynical suspicion of the men who are at the moment in 
command. Trade union politics have little attraction for 
them in comparison with the relative merits of the 
favorites for the Cup Tie. The great paper strength of 
these unions is only another name for their moral 
weakness. All these large organizations have this 
element of weakness, and it is most apparent, of course, 
in a monster combination like the Triple Alliance. The 
Triple Alliance counted for something until one of its 
members was reckless enough to try to use it in an 
emergency. Then the bubble burst. 

The magnitude and the temper of these bodies 
are a formidable embarrassment to trade union 
diplomacy. The capitalist combinations to which 
they are opposed can arrange their difficulties and dif- 
ferences in secret: they can carry out transactions that 
cover similar organizations in other countries. In the 
most delicate discussions their leaders are not obliged 
to explain themselves or to justify themselves to great 
masses of people. The trade union leaders are heavily 
handicapped by the circumstances in which they 
lead. Most of those for whom they speak and act are 
ignorant and normally uninterested; of the minority 
who follow trade union politics there is a section, small in 
numbers, but energetic and able, that is more concerned 
to upset the whole industrial system than to help the 
satisfactory settlement of a particular dispute. These 
are not conditions in which leadership is easy, and 
they help to explain the sensational failures of the last 
few years. But these failures suggest that the trade 
unions need, not merely more life, education, and intel- 
ligent interest in the rank and file, but more skill, tact, 
knowledge, and foresight in leaders and officers. When 
trade unions break away in a critical struggle, it is clear 
that there is lacking that instinct for give and take, that 
readiness to adjust and accommodate differences, with- 
out which no organization can succeed. In industrial 
politics, as in politics of all kinds, co-operation demands 
sacrifices, and trade unions, relying as they do in the 
main on moral resources, must learn this lesson if they 
are to learn anything at all. How little they have learnt 
it is apparent from the conduct of the large industrial 
disputes of the last three years. 

These difficulties can never be surmounted until the 
education of the workers has gone much further. With 
every expansion of the trade union system the need for 
a larger outlook and wider sympathies increases. What 
is true of the organization of the unions is true also of 
their diplomacy. The trade unions do not take their 
business seriously enough. Men who are going to 
negotiate in an industry in which the employed are 
counted by hundreds of thousands need full expert 
knowledge and skill. It is plain now that three years 
ago all the trade union leaders made the mistake of over- 
estimating the power of the unions, and that they did 








not keep in mind the coming decline in trade. A trade 
union leader has to realize where and when he is strong, 
what are his resources at the moment, what his dangers 
in the future. It is better not to take the full advantage 
in your power if you can secure an agreement that 
promises you some reserve when circumstances change. 
When conditions are adverse it. is better to make 
short agreements, accepting disappointing conditions for 
the time, rather than run your heads against a wall. 

But all this is a kind of statesmanship, and 
the men who practise it need the kind of help that 
Ministers receive from their official departments. The 
Control Boards in the textile industries during the war 
were on the whole very successful organizations, and we 
think that the trade union members would agree that 
that success was largely due to the presence of officials 
and secretaries trained in their special tasks. Skill and 
quickness in handling documents, in analysing and in 
presenting a case, in appreciating the variety of inter- 
pretations that can be given to a simple form of words, 
are developed by a special training, and trade unions 
will never do justice to their opportunities or their 
resources until they decide to employ men who have been 
trained in economics, finance, and administration. We 
are paying as a people in trade union politics, as in 
everything else, for our gross neglect of education, and 
for a policy and method of life that discourage initiative, 
intelligence, and a sense of responsibility in the mass of 
men and women. These deficiencies cannot be remedied 
in a day, but they make an ambitious provision for 
secondary education an urgent necessity. For the 
immediate future we believe that the most hopeful course 
would be to develop the system of Joint Industrial 
Councils. They struck trade unions as a tame and 
uninspiring programme three years ago. But the trade 
unions could use such a system to bring to light the 
financial and domestic arrangements of their several 
industries, and to develop on their own side a skilled 
service of economists and secretaries, without which they 
can never aspire to any effective control of modern 
industry. The alternative is the continuance of the 
present chaos in which the workman is the sport of 
industrial chance. 








LOST CHANCES IN EGYPT. 


Waar are our pledges to Egypt, and are we bound by 
them? It is often argued that quotations from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches are beside the point to-day in view 
of the known change in British policy. This argument 
may have some weight for Englishmen, but it is not to 
be supposed that it will be equally convincing to 
Egyptians or to the world at large, and, moreover, if 
British policy was changed in the ‘nineties, it was also 
changed in the Great War. During that war the moral 
assistance of the world (which was really the deciding 
factor) was obtained by declarations to small nations 
which amounted to a contractual obligation. Let me 
document the foregoing statements. On June 10th, 
1887, Lord Salisbury said: “It was not open to us to 
assume the Protectorate of Egypt because H.M. Govern- 
ment have again and again pledged themselves that they 
would not doso.”’ In 1904 the Anglo-French Convention 
said we had “ no intention of altering the political status 
of Egypt,’’ The Proclamation of the Protectorate 
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(November, 1918) was made palatable to the Egyptians 
(and their goodwill at that time was important) by the 
diplomatic explanation of the difficulties existing on 
account of Turkish suzerainty, and by His Majesty’s 
declaration on December 21st which spoke of over- 
coming “all influences which are seeking to destroy 


the independence of Egypt.’’ Then came the familiar 
statements of war aims as touching the rights of small 
nationalities, which were applied in detail to the Turkish 
problem by the Anglo-French declaration of 1918 :— 
“The end which France and Great Britain have 
had before them in this war has been the complete and 
definite liberation of the people who have been so long 
oppressed by the Turks and the establishment of 
National government and administration, basing their 
authority on the initiative and free advice of the native 
peoples.”’ 
The world at large, therefore, and Egypt in particular, 
looked forward to the sovereign independence of that 
country, and it is not surprising that the continued 
insistence on the Protectorate made Egypt think, as 
Lord Milner points out, that England had in fact broken 
her word. 
is * * * * * 

The present situation is that we have declared the 
sovereign independence of Egypt, promised to abolish 
martial law, to permit the calling of an Assembly by the 
free exercise of the political rights of the Egyptians, and 
to negotiate with the new State on four reserved points. 
If this proposal is carried out in the spirit and letter it 
provides the basis of a settlement. But the question at 
once arises, ‘‘ Why did we delay this settlement for three 
years, and what has the delay cost us?’’ It is idle for 
the Prime Minister to talk of a settlement in pursuance 
of the principles laid down in the letter to the Sultan of 
December last. That letter was the culmination of nego- 
tiations which proposed a bargain. Egypt was to be 
independent if we were given certain privileges. The 
present policy is that Egypt is to be independent as of 
right—the element of bargain has gone. 

On three separate occasions the Government has 
thrown away the chance of settlement. First, when the 
Foreign Office refused to Saad Pasha Zaghloul permission 
to come to London at Christmas, 1918. It is foolish to 
say they were bound to refuse as the demand came from 
an extremist. Rushdi, the most pliant of our friends, 
urged it, and he resigned when it was refused; Adly 
resigned also, and Sir Reginald Wingate followed. 

All this should have made it clear to the Foreign 
Office that they were faced with a national demand. 
They met it with contumelious clichés—‘ the moment 
was not opportune,’’ ‘“‘no useful purpose would be 
served,’’ &c. The situation was aggravated by the 
instructions to Lord Allenby, who was sent out to do 
what was required for ‘‘ maintaining the King’s Protec- 
torate.’’ Thesame offensive and now abandoned demand 
was embodied in the terms of reference of the Milner 
Commission, who were to consider the situation ‘‘ under 
the Protectorate.’’ Despite this handicap, and with 
great labor and tact, the Commission, recognizing the 
facts of the case, established relations with Zaghloul, and 
actually agreed to terms which were approved by the 
surviving members of the Egyptian Assembly and by 
Nationalist opinion, and would have settled the question. 
They included, of course, the abolition of the Protec- 
torate. Again the Government failed to seize the 
opportunity. 

The third chance occurred in the negotiations with 
Adly, but the Foreign Office, thinking apparently they 
had to deal with a supple friend, and not recognizing that 

Adly’s whole power resided in the fact that Egypt 








believed he could succeed where Zaghloul had failed, 
entered into a long series of chaffering conversations, in 
the course of which the Milner Report was completely 
thrown over. Of course, Adly resigned, and the situa- 
tion became hopeless. It is not unimportant to note that 
at the beginning of these negotiations the Colonial Secre- 
tary went to Cairo. His views were well known. He 
had made an unctuous pronouncement about securing the 
future well-being of Egypt “ within the elastic circle of 
the British Empire.’’ 

Thus on three separate occasions the golden moment 
was lost. The cost in prestige, in lives, and in treasure 
was very great. The dealings of the British Empire with 
small nations are canvassed throughout the world. 
Everybody has known for years, and everybody admits 
to-day, that our treatment of Ireland was a great source 
of weakness in our Imperial policy. And so as regards 
Egypt. From America to India every enemy of the 
Empire was able to quote it against us. The sacrifice in 
lives included many Europeans, and, what was equally 
important, many Egyptians. But where European lives 
were lost in tens Egyptian lives were lost in hundreds. 
In treasure the Army Estimates show the cost. Even 
this year it is £6,000,000. Last year it was nearer 
£8,000,000, and the year before more still. If the 
Government are right in saying that their present policy 
will ensure a peaceful settlement, then they are convicted, 
by three years of neglect, of the crime of imposing 
unnecessarily upon the Empire this heavy loss. 

Now, what is the present position? Nationalism, as 
the Milner Report tells us, has established complete 
dominance. Government “in the teeth of a hostile 
people ’’ is not practical politics. The reserved points 
must be discussed with an Assembly in which, as Lord 
Milner tells us, the Zaghloulist Party will have a sub- 
stantial, if not overwhelming, majority. In these cireum- 
stances, what good purpose can be served by advertising 
the supposed crimes of Zaghloul and his party? Even 
the lengthy indictment made by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons, and by the correspondent of the 
“ Times,’’ amounts to no more than this, that from his 
youth, in the affair of Arabi, in his dealings with Abbas, 
and throughout, Zaghloul has been sympathetic with the 
desires of his fellow-countrymen. The worst that can 
be said is that the organization of which he is the head 
has attracted criminal elements, but this is really a 
criticism of the way the situation has been handled by the 
Government, unless indeed we are now to apply to the 
Egyptians the argument which was the stock-in-trade for 
years against the Irish, that they are an incurably 
disorderly and insurrectionary race.. Such a charge must 
appear ridiculous to anyone who has seen the bent 
peasants patiently and ceaselessly toiling in their fields. 

If the Nationalist Party demands the return of 
Zaghloul, do the Government intend to oppose it? It is 
a matter for the Egyptians themselves, and we are 
pledged to allow them the free exercise of their political 
rights. Present, Zaghloul is no doubt an embarrassment. 
Absent, he is a danger. I believe that Egyptian 
Nationalism is essentially Anglophile. Alienated and 
sullen, it may become the breeding-ground of anti-British 
intrigue. Conciliated and dealt with in good faith, it 
would be a faithful if humble ally of the Empire. Al! 
this talk about the first consideration being given to 
British interests and Imperial communications is as 
dangerous as it is hateful, for the moral power of Britain 
has been founded upon its championship of the rights of 
the weak. 

Let us return to the older conception, contemp- 
tuously referred to amidst applause in the House of 
Commons as “‘ the Gladstone tradition.’’ British policy 
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places before all else the rights and welfare of native 
populations. 

It is too early yet to say what the effect of the new 
offer will be in Egypt. We do not know that the Press 
is free to voice public opinion. We do know that the 
Native Bar Council refuses to authorize its members to 
draw up the Egyptian Constitution. We do know that 
the celebrations of Egyptian Independence were marred 
by public disorder. And we do know that troops were 
sent to El-Azhar. In fact, the future depends on the 
spirit in which the proposals are carried out by the 
British Government. 

Wepcwoop BEnn. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, WEDNESDAY. 


I HAvE read Mr. Gandhi’s address to the Court which 
sentenced him, and I admit the dignity of its phrasing 
and of Gandhi’s act of submission. But there my 
admiration ends. One admirer in ‘‘ Young India ’’ likens 
him to the ‘‘ great prophet of Palestine,’’ and another 
in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ says that he has gone 
“back to the Sermon on the Mount.’’ Neither in word 
nor in deed does Gandhi approach the one or the other. 
is there any doubt of the true character of his political 
career? As an Indian mystic he has his place. As an 
Indian politician he stands at one point of reaction, as 
Lord Sydenham stands at the other. And as a public 
man he bears a heavy load of guilt for one of the worst 
massacres in Eastern history. As for the detail of his 
politics, it does not survive the analysis of it by 
Sir Sankaran Nair. I should describe Sir Sankaran 
Nair as an advanced Indian Nationalist, as he 
is a statesman of great experience, and a lawyer 
and a thinker of eminence. His ‘‘ Gandhi and 
Anarchy,’’ which he has been so kind as to send me, 
simply blasts Mr. Gandhi’s repute for political leader- 
ship. If it is a bad fault for a politician to go back on 
his word, it is also a common one, and Gandhi may pass 
on that score with the rest of the shaken reeds of our 
time. But endless vacillation bespeaks an infirmity of 
mind; and idealism without vision is simply the old 
picture of the moon-struck philosopher, with his eye on 
the heavens, stepping blindly into the flood. A man 
who, when asked how if he governed India he would deal 
with the wild border tribes, could answer that he would 
present them with spinning-wheels, is a child. And 
Gandhi’s whole political programme is an excursion in 
childishness. It was childish to teach the pitiful doctrine 
of “ Ahimsa’’ (non-injury), and to support the caste 
system and declare that it was “inherent in human 
nature.’’ And it was something worse than childish for 
a saint of Hinduism to throw himself blindfold into the 
arms of the savage Moplahs, who, says Sir Sankaran 
Nair, killed thousands of Hindus, skinned many of them 
alive, and raped their women wholesale and with 
deliberate ferocity. 





Mr. Ganpui’s career is not a step on India’s march 
to freedom ; it is a long flight backwards. India chose 
this engaging charlatan when she had better men for her 
service, and it will be their task to recover the ground 
that Gandhi has lost. Sir Sankaran Nair says truly that 
Gandhi, long resident abroad, knew little or nothing of 
India, and that he has drawn her back to Nationalism 
and Medievalism at a time when art, science, religion, 
political philosophy, and the idea of human brother- 








hood were awakening the mind of her youth to sympathy 
with the best thought of the West. Gandhi has plunged 
these boys in a confused dream of primitive life. Its 
motive was not “ Ahimsa,’’ but race-hatred. And its 
visible sign has been the rapid march of India to anarchy. 
Is that Young India’s prophet of Palestine? Well, she 
must look again into Truth’s well, and look deeper. 


INDEED, it is one of the really unmerited hardships 
of this world of ours that the fate of India and 
Ireland should even temporarily lie in the hands of 
men like Gandhi and de Valera. They appear to have 
@ conscience, even a good deal of it. But when it is 
wanted, it is always somewhere else. Gandhi promises 
the millennium, and when it fails to appear, promises 
it for a few weeks later. Later on hesoconducts his moral 
protest against our imperfect Government that he is in a 
fair way to make India a promising spoil for Moplahs and 
Afghans. De Valera has his Moplahs too, duly trans- 
figured into heroes of the Celtic spirit. Both use the 
cant of idealism to make havoc of average human living ; 
both destroy without a touch of the creative mind. And 
both revert, while the true instinct of humanity is to 
change its experience and enrich it. Therefore they are 
deluders, and if society is ever to recover itself, the 
liberal mind must make war on them. 


A Russian of ability who has seen much of Russia 
under the Soviets gives his friends here a curious picture 
of the rush to profiteering which has followed the permit 
to private trading. The Government maintains its 
monopoly of exports and imports; but it encourages the 
return to free internal commerce. The trade that has 
thus sprung into life is necessarily speculative. Everybody 
who engages in it gambles wildly, and great gains have 
brought luxury in their train, so that in Moscow the old 
Tsarist hotels and restaurants of repute (one is in the 
hands of the Trade Union of Waiters) have re-opened 
their doors, and keep house merrily enough. Wine (from 
the Crimea) is being made and sold; and one by one 
the bourgeois standards and habits of life and thought 
return. The students, for example, begin to fancy them- 
selves in their old réle of illuminants and intellectual 
pioneers, raised above the proletariat mass. With the 
new economic freedom has come political liberty. The 
Cheka has completely disappeared, its police functions 
merged in the home department of the Central Govern- 
ment. Only Communist papers exist, but they criticize 
without check or censorship ; and speech on the platform 
and in the streets, so far as it touches politics and not 
the new money-making interest, seems quite unrestrained. 
More important still, the private printing of books has 
been resumed; and with that great gate of knowledge 
opened, Soviet Russia steps out into the broad pathway 
of the modern nations. 





Sir Jonn Benn was an old comrade of mine in more 
than one campaign; and I liked therefore to think of 
him as immortal. He was one of the keen spirits who 
were drawn into the fight for a new London, and being 
a wit, a good man of business, and something of an 
artist and idealist, fitted naturally into the energetic 
leadership of the Progressive Party in its prime. 
Like his colleagues, he was neither a Socialist nor a 
politician of the chair; yet he and they gave London its 
first taste of what Municipal Socialism could do when 
yoked with middle-class brains and driven and tempered 
by some of the best governing experience in England. 
It then looked as if Liberalism had drunk a new draught 
of ideas, and as if London would replace Manchester and 
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Birmingham as the school of political progress. That 
promise died away. The new journalism linked up with 
Capital to destroy it. Benn, however, toiled on. Even 
in age he looked a man of roseate youthfulness, and it 
seemed natural for him to take defeat gaily, as youth’s 
sanguine blood will do. I think of him as a member 
of a company whose dispersal was a heavy loss, still 
unredeemed. 

Manoonep on this desert of a world, I lighted the 
other day on a green place, over which a fresh wind 
played, and an unseen musician made a song to suit 
my fastidious ear. The music-man was Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson ; the strain he chose to call “ Waiting for Day- 
light.’ It spoke of unhappy things, like the war, and 
gay ones, like ships at sea, and always with that musing, 
understanding, wilful air that I love: set to curiously 
wrought harmonies of the mind, such as this intricate and 
difficult life of ours provokes in those who possess the 
singing art. Who, then, is H. M. Tomlinson? I am told 
that he or another Tomlinson wrote an earlier book, and 
that it was called “London River.’’ Is he an ironic 
humorist? Heis. A thinker? Yes, that too. <A 
dreamer? A good deal of him.’ But I think I give the 
better part of him to the poetry, not of metres, but of the 
spirit, and, above all, of the homely comedy of man’s life. 


A WayYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


“TWAIN ONE FLESH.” 
By the queerest of legal fictions, husband and wife are 
one, especially the husband. We suppose the fiction 
arose from the ancient conception of the family rather 
than the person as the unit in society or the State. There 
must be unity in a unit, and the “ head of the family ” 
stood for the unity. No one doubted which was the 
head of the family; of course, it was the one who made 
or earned the food, beat off robbers, and was strong 
enough to chastise any unruly member, wife included. The 
fiction served very well as a working hypothesis so long 
as the wife was counted among the husband’s chattels ; 
and it remains serviceable still, as, for instance, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who for income tax lumps 
husband and wife together, assuming a unity of income, 
if not of spirit and flesh. It is useful to the Boards of 
Guardians such as London has just elected, for, so far 
as we can judge, they are just the kind of people to avail 
themselves of the fiction and refuse relief to a wife, how- 
ever destitute, on the plea that the husband is an able- 
bodied workman, the pair are one and the same, and 
“ relief given to the wife is relief given to the husband ” ; 
or to refuse admittance to a wife for her confinement 
in the workhouse infirmary unless the husband comes in 
as well—a rather Chinese provision; or to refuse to 
allow an excellent mother to keep her children when 
the husband is a drunken waster ; rather than that, they 
will send them to an institution in spite of her protests, 
because she and the husband are one, and he is the one. 
And it is useful to the Old Age Pension officers, who 
must refuse the pension to a decent English woman of 
eighty because at eighteen she married a Frenchman 
and is therefore French, though sons and grandsons may 
have fought as English soldiers in the war; while they 
must pay the pension regularly to a German woman who 
married an Englishman years ago and is therefore 
English, though she expended all her eloquence before 
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the war in foretelling the speedy ruin of England and 
the Kaiser’s triumph. In these cases, if we stick to 
the legal fiction, we are on firm ground. 

But at many points the earth around us is begin- 
ning to shake and wobble like a quicksand, and since 
last week it wobbles more. The Married Woman’s 
Property Act of forty years ago made it tremble; the 
Suffrage Act of four years ago shook the very depths; 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act (what a title for 
the Act of a sensible people!) reduced it almost to quag- 
mire; and last week came Mr. Justice McCardie’s judg- 
ment, in which the dear old fiction is now seen to wallow 
and sink. The ultimate question in the suit against 
Lord Cathcart was: how far is a husband bound to sup- 
port his wife as being part of himself under the legal 
fiction of unity? Nor is the fiction legal alone, for in 
the Order for the Solemnization of Matrimony in the 
English Prayer Book we read, “ He that loveth his 
wife loveth himself; for no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh.’ The Judge declared that it was for the husband 
to fix the scale and standard of married life, but he was 
obliged to keep the wife in such necessaries as meat, 
drink, clothes, and physic. This was in accordance with 
ancient law, as laid down in Bacon’s Abridgment on 
“Baron and Feme,” where, however, the proviso is 
significantly added that “ the wife is not to be her own 
carver.” Certainly not! That would never do. From 
the age of cave-dwellers onwards the male has enjoyed 
the privilege of cutting up the beast. It was so in the 
Homeric banquets ; it is soin the modern Sunday dinner, 
when the head of the family sharpens the steel and 
plunges the carving knife into the sirloin of an ox or 
the leg of asheep. But besides the necessary amount of 
meat carved for her by her husband, the wife is also 
entitled by law to the necessary amount of clothes, and 
the question arises whether she may carve those for her- 
self or must the husband cut the clothes as well as the 
joint? Obviously not; the Law is not such an ass as 
all that. She may choose her own clothes, and her 
husband’s credit may be assumed up to a reasonable 
limit. Or in legal language, which is fairly 
intelligible :— 

‘‘ Cohabitation raises a presumptive authority in 
the wife to contract for her husband .. . for goods and 
service suitable in kind and sufficient in quantity and 
necessary in fact, according to the condition in which 
they live, beyond which the authority does not extend.”’ 
The husband may expressly refuse authority for any 

credit, but even in that case, if he has neglected to 
supply the wife with the actual necessities of life in 
food or clothing or medicine, she may pledge his credit 
for obtaining such necessities by a right called “ a special 
agency of necessity.’’ For it is evident that a husband 
may not starve or freeze his wife to death, any more 
than he may commit uxoricide in other ways. Indeed, 
uxoricide must by law be accounted a vicarious suicide, 
since they twain are one flesh, and, as we saw, the 
husband is the one. On the other hand, if a wife 
deprived her husband of clothes so that he died of cold 
or shame, her crime, by the old law of England, was 
petty treason, and she was burnt alive, as befits that 
offence. That extreme penalty, however, has been 
mitigated within the last century. 

A wife, therefore (where there is no fixed allowance 
for dress or other necessaries), may pledge her husband’s 
credit up to a certain point. The difficulty is to fix the 
point. It must be according to the condition in which 
the people live, but the condition varies almost beyond 
compute. Charwomen, milkmaids (if there are any still), 
cooks, governesses, teachers, women doctors, countesses, 
duchesses, princesses, wives of the American Presidents, 
and queens are all women, but the point up to which they 
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may pledge their husbands’ credit in accordance with the 
condition in which they live is obviously as variable as 
the English barometer. This was established in evidence. 
In answer to the Judge, the plaintiff’s saleswoman said 
that a countess for one season would require between 
thirty and forty day and evening gowns, a dozen sport 
suits, and perhaps a few extra gowns for special occasions. 
The wife, she said, of a baronet would probably require 
the same. We may suppose from this evidence that the 
wife of an ordinary knight would not require so many, 
and we wonder how many the wife of an O.B.E. really 
can do with; for that is a question of great interest to 
very large numbers of husbands now. But, at all events, 
we may assume that the number of gowns varies directly 
with the scale of rank till we get down to the charwoman, 
who perhaps can scrub along with only one for her season, 
and does not pledge her husband’s credit for sport suits 
or extra gowns for special occasions. 

As Mr. Justice McCardie remarked in his judgment, 
“the burdens on a man increase with his social position.”’ 
And we might, perhaps, remind him of Solomon’s similar 
observation: ‘‘ When goods increase, they are increased 


that eat them.’’ The number of people that eat the - 


goods of an Earl and Countess seems ‘‘ perfectly 
appalling,’ to use the appropriate phrase. In the 
present case, after deducting taxes (which the war eats), 
Lord Cathcart had about £4,000 a year. For many 
humble people, like miners or engineers, it would seem 
sufficient. But what a crowd were eating at the sum! 
The landlord and the rates ate about £525 ; the Countess 
with her necessary dresses ate nearly £1,000; there were 
a butler and seven or eight maids all eating hard ; there 
were the Earl’s own tailors, hatters, grooms, chauffeurs, 
friends, and goodness knows who! All necessary for the 
condition of life, and all eating into that £4,000 a year! 
Compared with a coal-miner’s or an engineer’s, the lot 
of an earl is not invariably a happy one. We have been 
told to satiety that property has its duties as well as its 
rights; we now learn that it has its burdens also. “ The 
poor have their burdens,’’ preached a lord’s appointed 
rector ; ‘‘ but so, my brethren, have the rich. Think what 
it means in these days to discover an investment that 
skall remain both lucrative and secure! ’’ 

According to evidence Lady Cathcart regarded 
£960 as “hopelessly inadequate ’’ for dress, travelling, 
and the salary of a governess. The chairman of the 
plaintiff company said £500 or £600 was quite an 
ordinary account for a lady’s dresses in one season, and 
he had known bills of £1,000. Discussing the question in 
the “ Times ”’ of last Saturday, one lady said £500 would 
go nowhere for her dresses, and another thought she could 
not possibly do with less than £1,300. The eight gowns 
that were the cause of the action cost from £21 to £33 
each, but perhaps something cheaper might be 
found. For the Judge regarded Lady Cathcart as rather 
extravagant, and certainly she spent £1,500 in ten days, 
which does not look like the thrift of the “godly 
matrons ’’ commended in the Marriage Service. The 
same chastening Service, drawing its examples from the 
behavior of Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac 
and Rebecca, recalls the advice that the adorning of 
wives should not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, wearing of gold, or putting on of apparel. But it 
is quite likely that the society ladies of the Cathcart 
class do not seriously aim at imitating Eve or Sarah or 
Rebecca, and display no emulation even for the title of 
“ godly matrons ’’ ; for it would not require heavy dress- 
making bills to live up to that title. At the end of his 
judgment, Mr. Justice McCardie delivered himself of a 
brief homily against extravagance, maintaining it was 
not the mark of a gentlewoman, nor was profusion a 








necessity of honorable rank ; whereas simplicity, he said, 
was an essential feature of useful and beneficent female 
citizenship. No doubt that is all true, but the very last 
thing these society women wish to be thought is useful 
and beneficent female citizens. As little attention will 
they pay to the Judge’s solemn warning that extrava- 
gance was not to be commended when the stress of life 
was ever growing, when the social structure was being 
tested, and the standard of a simple and laborious life 
was urgently needed for the national welfare. They see 
nothing of the stress of life; they know nothing of the 
social structure; they care nothing for the national 
welfare. For such people there is only one cure, and it 
is poverty. 





POETRY AND “TRUTH TO NATURE.” 


WE shall assume throughout this article that poetry is 
essentially ideal, and that imitation of nature as an end 
and for its own sake is the death of all art. The first 
and last law of poetry, an element which absorbs and 
transforms every other element upon which it works into 
something new, is to be true to itself. The poet must be 
accepted at his own valuation. 

It is a truism that evolution works by a slow integra- 
tion of all things, not in spite of but through their 
distinctness and particularity, and this maxim can be 
applied to the relations of poetry to nature. Man’s 
perception of beauty in nature is vastly older than his 
discovery of metals, older than his very speech. Cole- 
ridge neither saw the landscape of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner ’’ nor got it out of a book, for Shelvocke’s 
‘* Voyages ’’ is a sunless sea indeed. It was etched upon 
his mind by intuitive memory, mysteriously quickened 
in all true poetic natures, just as the essential form of 
the charging mammoth sprang from the dripping walls 
of the sepulchral limestone grotto at the will of a hand 
with no living model before it. How richly revealing, 
indeed, of man’s foster-childhood to nature for tens of 
thousands of years are those polychromatic mural frescoes 
of the unstoried Cro-Magnon race! The sense of beauty, 
of that nth power in nature all her great artists glorify, 
is an inheritance so fundamental to us that it is in the 
marrow of our bones and the pigment of our blood. 
Nature’s beauty is an instinctive patrimony to man 
born of nature, and to acknowledge that gift in a 
thousand different ways and through a hundred different 
materials revealing the Creator in the creature, is the 
function of art. A deepening and expanding sense of 
beauty, the climbing of a hill only to see a mountain 
beyond it, is part of our evolution, the most important 
part, and every artist who creates beauty is going back 
to nature, whether he knows it or not. 

‘“‘ Nature-Poetry ’’ is the explicit recognition of this 
legacy. There are colors in the spectrum imperceptible 
to the human eye, but visible to the super-eye. The 
mission of the artist is to see things that do not meet the 
eye, and his perceptions are intuitive. But what is the 
food of the poetic imagination? Knowledge. Love and 
blindness often go together both in fable and in fact. 
But it may be questioned whether knowledge is not 
love’s truer mate, and whether they do not lend to each 
other a power lacking to either in separation, but 
received back in greater measure through their union. 
God, we may say, brooded over chaos in the mystical 
perception of love, knowledge, and imagination, three 
in one and one in three, seeing them return to him again 
in the goal won, the end achieved of evolution. 

We have, in fact, to look at nature-poetry in two 
ways: as a work of art, a thing in itself, and relatively 
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to the age and status of discovery in which it was written. 
What was right for the Elizabethans is wrong for us, 
because our modern life has won new attitudes to and 
knowledge from nature, to them unknown except in 
uncertain gleams. It is not that we find disharmonies 
among the Elizabethans and still earlier poets, but that 
the balance between the mind and the senses essential 
to great poetry is not yet achieved. In the seventeenth 
century the mind often robs the senses; in the Renais- 
sance proper, fancy takes conventional liberties with 
matter and experience, and arranges them in formal 
patterns. Nature was a kind of Clarkson to the Eliza- 
bethans, and a limited type of costume was de rigueur. 
We should be wrong to find fault with them on that 
account, since the convention was well and truly adapted 
to the needs and resources of the period, and on its own 
plane evokes the full chords of beauty. The nature- 
poetry of the Middle Ages, again, partly shows the later 
method in the making (in the convention of May Day, 
for instance) and partly something set apart and peculiar 
to their own special and more concrete genius. Nature 
is delightfully humanized, as religion was, and beasts 
and birds and saints and angels and devils play a united 
part in the theatre of human destiny. The funeral 
service of the birds in Skelton’s exquisite ‘‘ Boke of 
Philip Sparow ”’ is as beautiful and natural as are beasts 
and birds acting their own lives in the drama of creation. 


The eighteenth-century pastoralists, again, break fresh‘ 


ground ; their method, or rather system, is what science 
calls a ‘‘ mutation ’’ towards the objective and descrip- 
tive treatment of nature, and in the hands of Thomson 
and Cowper the new instrument yielded its full volume 
of sound. But Thomson, the centre of the new move- 
ment, is at the same time its worst enemy. Poetry is 
always breaking in and out of his set numbers, just as 
the robins hop in and out of the glass houses at Kew 
and thrill the academy of alien growths with their native 
warble. 

With the nineteenth century, launched by Blake and 
Burns, that intuitive memory, implanted by nature, 
seemed to become self-conscious and aware of its source, 
and the spiral of evolution took a new turn. Its first 
glory has as good a name in the Realistic as in the 
tomantic Revival, for a leap forward in poetic power and 
range of vision corresponded with a more intimate per- 
ception of natural truth. Roughly, the age began to 
see things in and for themselves, to realize an immortal 
aspect of beauty behind them, and to gain a new 
reverence for life as it acquired a truer knowledge of it. 
Poetry became both more integral and particular, and 
it was natural that this modern turn with its more and 
more sympathetic understanding of the nature of things 
should be shot through with portents of Darwinism, 
which demonstrates the growth of integration and differ- 
entiation in the natural world. The bond between 
nature and the soul of man was recognized, and Cole- 
ridge defines beauty as ‘‘ the unity of the manifold, the 
coalescence of the diverse.’’ The age of unity in nature- 
poetry had dawned, and it sought balances and reconcilia- 
tions in every direction, with ‘‘ truth to nature,’’ with 
‘‘ humanitarianism,’’ with knowledge, and with the 
spirit of nature urging her manifold forms into life. 

‘‘ Truth to nature,’ therefore, has become very 
wide in meaning. Professor Thomson says of the 
nature-poets that they are the ‘‘ truest because deepest 
biologists of us all ’’—that is one truth, to penetrate 
matter and read the Sibyl’s mysteries. Another, surely, 
is some knowledge by sense or intuition of the eternal 
processes of nature, as a key to nature’s language, a 
passage between it and the soul of man, a treasure house 
of imagery and illustration and a parable of effortless 











expression. Many artists fight shy of this knowledge as 
impeding their freedom. But the genuine artist turns 
all to good, and to make bread grinds all that he can 
gather into his mill. New knowledge is new words, new 
colors, new thoughts, new beauties to him. When Whit- 
man swells the song-sparrow’s voice of hunger and loss 
into a symphony, and on Paumanok’s shore break the 
waves of all human sorrow, he is transcending, not 
violating, reality. When Francis Thompson writes— 
‘Earth ere blossoming 

Thrills 

With far daffodils 

And feels her breast turn sweet 

With the unconceivéd wheat,’ 
we are gainers by the twin realities of truth and beauty. 
No true artist of the human figure fears to be choked 
by a knowledge of anatomy. 

When, therefore, the modern nature-poet makes a 
division between natural truth, visible or invisible, and 
poetic beauty, we are right not to be taken in by his 
music. We accept Barnefield’s ‘‘ What bird so sings, 
yet so does wail? O, ’tis the ravished nightingale ”’ ; 


“we qualify our acceptance of Arnold’s ‘‘ Philomela ”’ 


by referring the meaningless conceit to Coleridge’s proper 
reproach to the poets (“The Nightingale”) who daub 
Nature with their own sorrows. “The moping owl 
doth to the moon complain” very effectively in the 
blanched vales of Arcady, but the modern poet who 
murmurs to us of “‘ the cruel lion,’’ ‘‘ the kind antelope,’’ 
‘‘the warbling sea-mew,’’ ‘‘ the faithful dove,’’ the 
martens (viz., weasels) building in the eaves, the black- 
bird lining its nest with moss, the skylark “ shrilling 
her immortal strains,’’ &c.—had better go there. In 
such nature-poetry there is no more poetry than nature; 
it is a professionalism, exploiting stale odds and ends to 
poetic copy, and the product not of reality and imagina- 
tion but of false sentiment. How different when Father 
Hopkins, who can hardly be described as an expert 
ornithologist, writes in ‘‘ The Cuckoo,’”’ ‘‘ The whole 
landscape flushes on a sudden at a sound”! He knew. 
The objection to this divorce from reality is threefold. 
It fails to adapt itself to the material and conditions of 
its own age, and poetry cannot stand out of time without 
using time’s tools; it creates artificially a disunion 
between the specialist feeding on pure data and the poet 
on pure emotion; and it lacks the balance between the 
mind and the senses, between truth to nature and truth 
to art, which modern nature-poetry at its best seeks as 
intuitively as the real poetic dramatist seeks a balance 
between natural speech and poetic diction. And how 
dulled to the masterly self-expression of nature herself, 
its great preceptor! ‘‘ The rise, the progress, the setting 
of imagery,’’ writes Keats in an unpublished letter to 
Taylor, ‘‘ should like the sun come natural to him (the 
poet)—shine over him and set soberly, although in 
magnificence leaving him in the luxury of twilight . 
and if Poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves to 
a tree, it had better not come at all.’’ 





Letters to the Editor. 


A JUST COMPLAINT. 

Str,—The other day I was bringing a small boy back 
from school by train. Many schools were breaking up on 
the same day, and the railway carriage had in it other 
boys, and in one compartment a detachment of girls. 
I bought an evening paper, so did two of the boys, so did 
another grown-up. Then—except me, who hid mine under 
a greatcoat—they all lent one another their respective 
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papers, and a polite boy took one or two to the girls in 
the next compartment, who gratefully accepted them. 

Now my paper was chiefly occupied with a discussion 
of the exact circumstances in which two very offensive 
young people committed fornication, whether in a cab, a 
stable, or an omnibus, and who began it, and what happened 
next, and the like. There were also some other divorce 
cases, some dirty murders, and, I think, two comparatively 
clean murders. There was also, of course, some sporting 
news and some political news. To judge by the headlines, 
the other papers were occupied with the same topics in about 
the same proportion. And I take it that on any average 
evening the topics would be much the same. 

Considering that, like most parents, I take some trouble 
to send my boys and girls to schools where the masters 
and mistresses are persons of decent conversation and the 
school library not full of obscene literature, I felt some 
disappointment at the above incident. It seems as if one’s 
trouble had been wasted. 

T hope I am rot unreasonable. I quite understand why 
some newspaper proprietors like to fill their papers with 
this garbage. I am told that many of them are very 
uneducated men and know no better. Also, they cater for 
a tired and idle public, and the attention of tired and idle 
people responds, no doubt, more readily to obscenity than 
to other sources of interest. I fully understand why news- 
paper proprietors do it if they are allowed, but I cannot, for 
the life of me, understand why they are allowed. 

Have not the judges who try these cases the power of 
directing whether they shall be reported or not? If so, 
surely they might use it more vigorously. I am not 
advocating that the trials be conducted in camera; only that 
the judges should forbid this particular case of the popular 
dissemination of obscene literature for the sake of gain. I do 
not even wish to debar the lovers of such literature from 
their pleasures. The supply of it is abundant. Let them 
go and get it. But I do object to its being inextricably 
mixed up with the most necessary and important public 
information, so that young and old, girls and boys, cannot 
get one without getting the other. 

Meantime, for my own reading, I shall do very well on 
Tur Nation anp THE ATHENZUM and the “Children’s 
Newspaper.”—Yours, &c., 

PATERFAMILIAS. 


A CORRECTION. 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a statement in your journal, 
April Ist, p. 19. I have not claimed that the worked flints 
from the detritus-bed below the Red Crag were contemporary 
with the bones of the three-toed Hipparion—nor with the 
three-toed Hipparion itself. A persistent error, which I 
pointed out more than fifty years ago, is the supposition 
that the animals of which the teeth and bones are found in 
the detritus-bed below the Red Crag were contemporaneous 
with the shells which characterize and largely form the Red 
Crag, and further, that these animals were contemporary 
with one another. It is certain that they were not. They 
all preceded the Red Crag, and belong to Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene—successive occupants of the land-surface. 
Man left his flint implements there, last of all—perhaps 
(but not certainly) in the company of Mastodon arvernensis 
and some deer. The mineral condition of the teeth of 
Hipparion from this bed indicates that they must be asso- 
ciated with others in like mineral condition, and are of 
earlier age than the Mastodon teeth.—Yours, &c., 


KE. Ray LanKkestee. 
April 6th, 1922. 





STABILITY AND INCREASE, 
Siz,—I would suggest that Mr. Stephen Ward’s pro- 
gramme belongs essentially to the class of purely artificial 
expedients for trimming and paring evils which necessarily 





spring from radical maladjustments in the process of the ' 


nation’s economic life, while leaving that process itself to run 
. 
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on on the same wrong lines. He speaks of tackling the problem 
either “at the top” or “from the bottom.” The very way 
of stating the alternative reveals that he thinks of the task 
solely in terms of chopping or hacking at the edges of the 
concrete result, into which the living flow of economic 
processes is continually crystallizing. His proposal falls 
fundamentally under the same rubric as all other proposals 
for confiscatory taxation, whether a heavily graduated 
income tax, a capital levy, or what not. ll alike are 
necessarily clumsy in their modus operandi, and invite the 
very maximum of irritation. The entire view belongs 
thoroughly to the static mind, which the opening part of his 
article reveals him as completely sharing with Mr. McKenna. 

The dynamic or mobile mind will not trouble about 
“top” or “bottom.” It will seek to plunge into the very 
heart of the surging process. It will look for a decisive 
nodus here, where the determining factors in the economic 
flow can most profoundly be affected and that flow canalized in 
the right direction. 

I would suggest further that the key-points in the 
situation are the control of prices and that of credit issue. 
These two, indeed, are so intimately implicated that they 
cannot, in any practical sense, be separated. Only by 
firmly grasping them in conjunction and regulating them 
on sound principles can either wealth be increased to 
anything approaching its possible maximum, or real stability 
be secured. The stability of Messrs. McKenna and Stephen 
Ward is staticization. That, even if permanently practicable, 
would doom us to unnecessary poverty. But, indeed, it 
would prove in the end not even stable. To follow that 
road is to head for an inevitable breakdown. On the other 
hand, price regulation (not fixation), with the social issue 
of credit necessary to the carrying out of such regulation 
sufficiently and effectively, would fully set free our poten- 
tialities of production, and would secure, automatically and 
continuously, satisfactory distribution. Indeed, only by 
tackling, at its roots, the problem of distribution can our 
possible increase of wealth be realized. And, at the same 
time, the guaranteeing of satisfactory distribution means 
“ stability’ in the only desirable sense.—Yours, &c., 


N. E. Ecerton Swany, 


THE POVERTY OF THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to support Mr. Montgomery’s 
appeal for books for German universities? I have before me 
a list of forty-four English journals and reviews that the 
University Library at Munich received before the war and 
does not now receive. The needs of the Bavarian State 
Library and of the Technical School at Munich are also 
serious. Most important English mathematical, scientific, 
and philological journals are missing. I have been in cor- 
respondence with Munich, Wurzburg, and Freiburg, and if 
any would care to help, should be most grateful for their 
co-operation. 

I fear most of us find that, as regards Germany, ordinary 
public appeals are at present useless. This is, doubtless, 
not due to any intrinsic lack of generosity in the English 
nature, but rather to the lasting effects of all too skilful 
war propaganda. The readers of THe Nation and THE 
ATHENZUM will, however, be less under its dominance, and 
even a little help towards internationalizing knowledge again 
will make the future less sombre. I will gladly give 
information to any who care to write to me.—Yours, &c., 


Harotp Picton. 
Elstead, Surrey. 


ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL. 

Srz,—I should be grateful if any reader in possession of 
knowledge of the existence of unpublished letters or docu- 
ments relating to Mrs. Gaskell would communicate with me, 
at Bentley Moor, Walsall.—Yours, &c., 


A. Stanton WHITFIELD. 
Exeter College, Oxford, 
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THE RHODES TRUST FOR INTERCHANGE OF 
STUDENTS. 

Srr,—An inquiry from Berlin asks as to the best method 
of arranging for German students to study in England. 
Was not this the very definite purpose of the Rhodes Trust? 
Its operation has, perhaps, been suspended during some 
recent years, and, if so, there should be funds accumulating 
at compound interest in the reserve account. Can you 
encourage the Trustees to believe that the time has now 
come to resume their activities ?—Yours, &c., 

Hucu RicHagpDson. 


[By statute passed during the war, all German Rhodes 
scholarships were abolished and the trustees given discretion 
to apply the funds to American and Colonial scholarships.— 
Ep., THE Nation anp THE ATHENAZUM.] 


THE THEATRE EXHIBITION. 


Srr,—With the co-operation of the British Drama League 
and other societies and individuals connected with the stage, the 
important Theatre Exhibition, which was recently held with 
great success at Amsterdam, is being transferred to London. 
Several galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum are being 
set aside for this Exhibition, which it is hoped will open early 
in June. 

The authorities of the Museum are responsible for all 
matters relating to administration. A fund to cover expenses is 
being raised by the British Drama Leacue ; and in all questions 
relating to selection, decoration, hanging, &c., the Museum is 
being assisted and advised by special committees. 

The Selection Committee hopes that artists who have done 
work for the Theatre will submit drawings or designs (for 
scenery, stage-setting, costume, &c.) not exceeding six in number. 
These drawings should be labelled ‘‘ International Exhibition,” 
and delivered to the Victoria and Albert Museum on any day up 
to and including April 30th. 

Those who wish to submit a model (which must not exceed 
half-inch scale) should apply, in the first place, to the General 
Secretary, Mr. Martin Hardie, R.E., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S.W. 7, who will be glad to give information on this 
and other points. 

An application form, which should be signed and sent with 
exhibits, or before their dispatch, will be supplied, on request, 
by the General Secretary.—Yours, &c., 

‘ Cxcr Harcourt SMITH, 
Director and Secretary. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 





Poetry. 


VILLA D'ESTE GARDENS. 


“ Of course you saw the Villa d’ Este Gardens,” 
Writes one of my Italianistic friends. 

Of course ; of course ; I saw them in October, 
Spired with pinaceous ornamental gloom 

Of that arboreal elegy the cypress. 


Those fountains, too, “ like ghosts of cypresses ”’ ; 
(The phrase occurred to me as I was leaning 

On an old balustrade ; imbibing sunset ; 

Wrapped in my verse-vocation ;) how they linked me 
With Byron, Landor, Liszt, and Robert Browning! . . 


A Liebestraum of Liszt suborned my senses. 

My language favored Landor ; chaste and formal. 
My intellect, (though slightly in abeyance,) 
Suggested analytic Byronismus ; 

(Don Juan against a disillusioned background.) 
Then Browning jogged my elbow ; bade me hob-nob 
With some forgotten painter of dim frescoes 

That haunt the Villa’s intramural twilight. 


* * a + 


While roaming in the Villa d’Este Gardens 
[ felt like that . . . and fumbled for my note-book. 


8. 8. 





The Geek in the itp, 
(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
TUESDAY. 
By the time these lines appear the Bank of England may 
perhaps have remedied last week’s disappointment and 
reduced Bank rate to 4 per cent. In any event a reduction 
must be approaching. Possibly last week’s disappointment 
was due to a desire to wait for New York to take the lead in 
rate reduction and a vague dread of encouraging speculation. 
There are those in Lombard Street wh avow that monetary 
conditions are such as to justify a 34 per cent. rate. But I 
do not think the authorities are at all likely to depart from 
their recent habit of moving by } per cent. at a time. 
In any case, we are entering on a period of easy money. 
If the Budget, due to be opened on May Ist, satisfies moderate 
expectations in the matter of tax relief, then a further 
favorable influence will begin to work upon business senti 
ment and conditions. Commodity prices, also, at the 
moment, show greater signs of stability, and, in spite of the 
scepticism about Genoa results, progress towards sanity in 
finance is not entirely absent in some Continental regions. 
Already there has been some stirring in trade, and the 
movement would perhaps have been more pronounced were 
it not for the engineering deadlock. The present outlook 
favors the continuance of steady, if slow, improvement. 
The same factors that favor the trade outlook may, for 
the present, be taken as favorable also to the investor. 
If the feeling spreads that the worst of the depression 
is really past, the resultant confidence will bring a 
better tone and brisker dealings in some of the more 
speculative sections of the stock markets, which have 
recently been more or less stagnant. However, the business 
in the stock markets has broadened out a little. If cheap 
money, some tax relief, and a decrease in popular pessimism 
are simultaneous, the broadening-out process will gather 
fresh impetus. On the other hand, there is no likelihood 
whatever of a trade boom that would quickly divert to trade 
purposes any considerable volume of the funds now com- 
peting for investment securities of the first class. The 
probability should, however, be remembered that the gilt- 
edged markets, in their recent advance, have more or less 
discounted the universally expected reduction in Bank rate. 


Mexican’ Bonps. 


For seven years Mexico has been in default on its 
external debt. Time and again, in recent years, hopes have 
been raised that a serious effort was to be made to meet the 
rights of foreign holders of Mexican Bonds, of whom there 
are many in this country. Once or twice the prospect has 
really appeared brighter, and the quotations of the Bonds 
have jumped, only to fall again on the disappointment of 
false hopes. After such experience one is naturally very 
chary about accepting statements that Mexico is going 
to resume service of her debt and carry out a funding scheme 
for the formidable arrears. This time, however, there really 
seems to be firmer ground than on previous occasions for 
moderate hope on the part of the bondholders. Next month 
the Mexican Finance Minister is to hold a conference in New 
York with an international committee of bankers, and the 
conference is being preceded by discussions in Paris. It seems 
probable that the conference will not be wholly abortive ; 
for although there is still a Budget deficit in Mexico, the 
revenues are increasing and the country more peaceful, and 
certain important revenue is being set aside to meet debt 
obligations. Some arrangement that will give at least a 
modest satisfaction to bondholders should not this time prove 
impossible; and, of course, President Obregon recognizes 
that some suitable arrangement is an indispensable prece- 
dent to the restoration of his country’s credit abroad. So 
Mexican Bonds once again are rising. This time, I think, 
the rise will not have a sudden and disastrous end. 

L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


An ambrosial gust of rumor was borne upon the 
north-easter to me some time ago that Mr. Edmund 
Blunden was adventuring a collection of eighteenth- 
century poems that weren't verse. There are more figs 
in the thistle-field than generalization allows, and I 
commend to Mr. Blunden’s high emprise a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest in Mayfair—the work of Richard Jago, 
Born 1715; died 
1781; Cornishman; friend of Shenstone’s; widower 


who is nowadays almost forgotten. 


with seven children; livings of Harbury, Chesterton, 
Snitterfield, and Kimcote; author in prose of “ Essay 


, 


on Electricity ” and ‘Causes of Impenitence’’; land- 


scape gardening and metrical sensibility in spare time— 


ce 


this is scarcely a New Found Land to the “ ardurous ”’ 


explorer. 
* * x 

Bur there is a bit of greenery even in this 
biographical villadom to entice us into the poems. Sages 
used to exercise their detective powers over the once 
famous story of John Logan and Michael Bruce, whose 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo ’’ Wordsworth probably used as 
a model for his own kindred poem, as he did Vaughan’s 
“The Retreat.’’? Bruce’s papers fell into Logan’s 
hands at his death, and Logan published the poem under 
his own name. Burke was so pleased with it that he 
sought out Logan, who can hardly have been happy at 
receiving the praises of another man’s work. It was a 
neat vengeance of the injured. Oddly enough, and at 
about the same time, Jago himself was the victim of a 
similar piece of private Imperialism. ‘‘ There is,” 
writes Dr. Johnson in his life of Gilbert West, “in the 
‘ Adventurer’ a paper of verses given to one of the 
authors as Mr. West’s, and supposed to have been 
written by him. It should not be concealed, however, 
that it is printed with Mr. Jago’s name in Dodsley’s 
Collection, and is mentioned as his in a letter of 
Shenstone’s. Perhaps West gave it without naming 
the author, and Hawkesworth, receiving it from him, 
thought it his ; for his he thought it, as he told me, and as 
he tells the publick.’’ Jago thereupon claimed it, but the 
then manager of the Bath Theatre promptly put in his 
claim to the authorship, on the ground that Jago was a 
mere fictitious wight whose only existence was in 
“ Othello.”” The disputed territory, “The Blackbirds: 











an Elegy,’’ happens to be Jago’s best or best but one, 
as Bruce’s was his best. One may summon a shudder 
at these burglarious habits going on behind the decently 
stuccoed exterior of the heroic couplet, but it is impos- 
sible not to draw a sigh for a licentious past which would 
permit one to fob off one’s own quirks and crotchets 
of outrageous fancy upon somebody else:— 


“ Ay, there’s the rub— 
For to what class a writer may be doomed, 
When he hath shuffled off some paltry stuff, 
Must give us pause. . . . Who would fardels bear, 
But that the tread of steep Parnassus’ hill, 
That undiscover’d country, with whose bays 
Few travellers return, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear to live unknown 
Than run the hazard to be known and damned?” 


* * * 

Jaco, as it happens, is the only eighteenth-century 
poet known to me who, without effort or revolt or con- 
scious purpose, has subdued the conventions in which he 
wrote, and to which he was unswervingly loyal, into 
passable poetic expression. Rushy meads, vocal throngs, 
finny monsters, happy lawns, verdant alleys, genial 
prospects, rural trains, grateful pastures, balmy dews, 
sportive lambs, and pleasing themes—the old familiar 
faces visit us in mobs. But they affect us less artificially 
than does Wordsworth himself, who often wrote exactly 
in the manner of the eighteenth-century pastoralists. 
Sensibility accepts Richard Jago as one of the true faith 
from the ranks of the pretenders, and Simplicity has not 
a word to say when he introduces Delia (crook and all) to 
her as a genuine, country-born milkmaid, and offers her a 
sheaf of corn stuck into an imitation Sévres vase. This 
is not to say that Jago is an immortal who has missed 
his crown, but that we read about nymphs in groves just 
as though they were girls in woods, so essentially does the 
author’s serene, innocent, unconscious truth to himself, 
to his feelings, and his idea of Nature assimilate all the 
makeshifts and artifices of the dreariest idiom ever 
invented by literary foppery. He is the least assertive 
of writers, and his*words are like china ornaments on 
the mantelpiece of a seaside lodging-house. 


* * * 


Ir is extraordinary that he should get anywhere with 
such trumpery, but who shall set a limit to reality? 
When Jago writes :— 


‘Again the daisies peep, the violets blow ; 
Again the vocal tenants of the grove, 
Forgot the patt’ring hail or driving snow, 
Renew the lay to melody and love,”’ 
he says nothing, and yet Spring is caught with this 
rusty snare. The feeling in the lines is just right, 
and the gaudy word-decoys of “The hounds of 
Spring are on Winter’s traces, And the mother of months 
in meadow and plain... ”’ &c., &c., merely clatter empty 
in the wind. It does not decrease one’s reverence for 
poetry that it knows how to look like Proserpine in the 
decayed parlor of a broken-down convention. 
H. J. M. 
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Rediewws. 


MR. GOSSE. 


Aspects and Impressions. By EpmMUND GossF. 


7s. 6d.) 


One of the minor literary excitements of the last few years 
has been the chase for the perfect critic. He has not been 
caught. Since quite a number of intelligent people have been 
hunting him, it is to be presumed that he does not exist. 
He never has existed, and never will. He is a dream, an 
ideal, like the perfect prose-writer who has been hunted in 
another portion of the literary field ; and like most ideals, he 
is useful as a stimulus to endeavor, and tiresome when he is 
used merely as a stick to beat critics who, like everybody 
else, are something less than the ideal. 

The stick has been used upon Mr, Gosse. One of our 
most audacious and most deadly serious younger critics has 
declared, with equal severity and honesty, that he never 
reads Mr. Gosse. Mr. Gosse said something in the “ Sunday 
Times’ once which upset him because it had no meaning, 
and Mr. Gosse was banished for his indiscretion. Of course, 
it is a pity that Mr. Gosse should have talked nonsense, if, 
indeed, it was nonsense. It is a pity that anybody, above all 
a critic, should be less than perfect. Nevertheless, the truth 
is that all of them, from Aristotle to Sainte-Beuve, from 
Matthew Arnold to Remy de Gourmont (who made rather a 
point of it), have talked nonsense. Much more we little 
ones. We think we have an idea, an intuition ; we try to clap 
it into words, and something goes wrong with the words. 
We are all miserable sinners, and our only hope is that when 
we too come to judgment our good will be weighed against 
our inevitable bad. 

To point out where a critic comes short of perfection is 
one thing ; to dismiss him simply because he is imperfect is 
another. One may be helpful, the other is unjust. It is 
also stupid. For the number of perfect things in this 
sublunary existence is strictly limited. To consort with 
them alone would be to pass a miserable and poverty- 
stricken life. The art of criticism, like the art of life, is to 
choose the perfect parts from indifferent wholes, to elect for 
those things in which the good preponderates over the bad. 
It is the only humane method, because it is the only one 
by which any one of us can himself expect to survive. If we 
apply this method to Mr. Gosse, and admit that it does not 
matter whether he is a perfect critic or a perfect anything, 
so long as he is something and that something is interesting, 
then he emerges triumphant. By any other name this rose 
would smell as sweet. Or rather, it would have its own 
distinctive fragrance. For Mr. Gosse’s rose is not particularly 
sweet. It is piquant; verbena, if we are kind—vermouth, if 
we are not. Mr. Gosse is rather malicious. 

But how well he writes! Indeed, the real grievance to 
be urged against him is that he gives us rather niggardly of 
his best. His weekly articles do not afford him room enough 
to display his peculiar qualities. It is only by accident 
that a drop of essential Gosse filters into that constraining 
phial. To make the best of a weekly fifteen hundred words 
one has to be downright, dogmatic, paradoxical even. 
Mr. Gosse is none of these things. He is above the modern 
literary mélée. To his remote eye it appears extravagant, 
untidy, boisterous, and perhaps a little underbred. It is 
not surprising that his occasional descents into it are some- 
times unsuccessful. 

Mr. Gosse is not a Sainte-Beuve; but he reminds us of 
the great Frenchman often enough to give point to the 
comparison. With his slightly acid felicity he comes nearer 
to the flavor of Sainte-Beuve than any other English essayist. 
When he calls George Sand “the full-bosomed caryatid of 
Romantic literature,” when he says of Emile Faguet and 
Remy de Gourmont that “together, or rather back to back, 
they addressed almost everyone who was intelligent in 
France between 1895 and 1914,” we recognize with delight 
the dab of the silken paw. Like Sainte-Beuve, too, Mr. 


Gosse has a fascinated interest in persons rather than in 
The three best essays in this book, on George Eliot, 


works 


(Cassell, 


! 
' 





| on Henry James, and on Samuel Butler, are all personal. So 


are, indeed, most of the others; but they are not so good, 
and two at least—on the Ibsen circle in Norway in the 
‘seventies and on Lord Wolseley—are comparatively 
mediocre. 

Something of the Sainte-Beuve touch, something of the 
Sainte-Beuve interest; but there the resemblance comes to 
an end. For Sainte-Beuve, though he is fascinated by the 
social individuality of his sitters, is equally interested in 
their literary personalities. The man is never allowed to 
conceal the writer; they are both defined together. The 
one is presented in relation to the other, as an expression 
or function of the other. But in Mr. Gosse’s essays the 
writer fades away. One feels that Mr. Gosse is interested 
in him solely as a social being, and that he would be sadly 
at a loss if he had not known him—he has known most of 
the moderns—or, in the case of the figures of the past, if he 
had not the records of people who had known them to work 
upon. What they were as writers, the literary problems 
they solved or failed to solve, the uniqueness of their 
methods and achievements, the secret and vital essence of 
their work—these things evade Mr. Gosse. If he speaks of 
them, he speaks perfunctorily ; he takes, in the case of the 
ancients, the safe and traditional line: in the case of the 
moderns, no line at all. He is obviously on the side of 
posterity. Where posterity has not pronounced, there is, 
of course, nothing to be done; and where it has pronounced, 
and has pronounced, as always, vaguely, Mr. Gosse is also 
vague. 

In Mr. Gosse’s literary judgments there is plenty of 
discretion and little illumination. It is perhaps better to be 
wrong and partial, if you can throw an intenser light upon 
the things which you do admire and understand. Mr. Gosse 
quotes, with a proper lift of the eyebrow, Lord Acton’s 
extravagant eulogy on George Eliot: “If Sophocles or Cer- 
vantes had lived in the light of our culture, if Dante had 
prospered like Manzoni, George Eliot might have had a 
rival,” and he says, truly enough, that “it is very dangerous 
to write like that.” But it is also very dangerous to have 
that danger ever before one’s eyes. As a critic, Mr. Gosse has 
chosen to be eminently safe. Nothing is more exasperating 
to youth. 

But the reason why Mr. Gosse is safe, is not that he is 
very prudential. He is simply not very interested. He 
enjoys literature, but he enjoys society more. We 
shall not catch Mr. Gosse in his venerable age creeping 
round, like Sainte-Beuve, to dine with a disreputable poet 
chez Magny, simply because he cannot keep away from the 
people who are doing things. No insatiable curiosity to 
know what a later generation is feeling and thinking moves 
him to such adventures. As far as he is concerned with 
youth at all he would like it to be safe and sociable too ; 
Sainte-Beuve liked it to be dangerous. Sainte-Beuve, there- 
fore, managed to give his benediction—his private benedic- 
tion, anyhow—to the right people. It is hardly likely that 
Mr. Gosse will be so happy. 

Henry James, in a famous or notorious essay on the 
younger novelists, made the mistake with emphasis. Mr. 
Gosse will certainly not do that. And, in any case, it does 
not matter. Mr. Gosse, in most of the immediate concerns 
of literary youth, is rather like Gallio, and Gallio was a 
very charming person. So is Mr. Gosse. Even at this 
point of time Samuel Butler strikes him chiefly as a farouche 
fellow with a pair of hobnailed boots he brought from New 
Zealand, and without any savoir vivre. It is a point of 
view, and so long as it is expressed with the urbane vivacity 
which is characteristic of Mr, Gosse at his best, it is a 
perfectly satisfactory point of view. To be angry with 
Mr. Gosse for qualities he does not possess is ridiculous, 
seeing that the qualities which he has are delightful, and 
also—to tell the truth—very rare in an English essayist. 

His portrait of Henry James, for instance, is a perfect 
portrait. If future generations wish to know, as they will, 
what Henry James looked like, they will find it in that 
essay. It will tell them nothing of the inner man, to be sure ; 
that is because, as Mr. Gosse says, the inner man was never 
revealed. But, after all, the writings of Henry James exist ; 
he is to be found in them. It is not the kind of voyage of 
discovery on which Mr. Gosse cares to embark. He is satis- 
fied to render what he saw and heard; and we are satisfied 
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because he renders it so well. The social being of a consider- 
able writer is interesting. 

But where the social aspect either does not exist or is 
unimportant Mr, Gosse can become almost dull. Contrast 
his account of the foundation of the French Academy and the 
admirable descriptions of the personalities involved with 
his lecture on Malherbe and the classical reaction in France. 
Again, Malherbe is well drawn, but the account of what he 
accomplished is lifeless: lifeless because it is vague. Mal- 
herbe did much, but he did not create the literature of the 
grand sitele. Pascal was as great an innovator as he. On 
the other hand, on one occasion at least, Mr. Gosse’s idio- 
syncrasy leads him to assign some literary significance to a 
person whose importance was solely social. The final essay 
upon Lord Wolseley as a man of letters is an odd affair. 
Sainte-Beuve, we know, performed some curious miracles in 
making literary politicians and book-writing big-wigs look 
interesting. Mr. Gosse, by claiming for Lord Wolseley an 
interest which no one would have suspected, has managed 
to deprive him of any interest he may have had. Under 
this Midas-touch “the great soldier ”—was he really a great 
soldier ?—becomes a soldier of lead. It was an ill-judged 
enterprise. 

Mr, Gosse’s genius lies.in painting social portraits of 
men of letters. In this delightful kind he is our finest 
essayist and our finest literary biographer. It is not a very 
narrow path, but he sometimes turns aside from it, either 
into pure criticism, or the portraiture of men who are not 
men of letters; and then we begin to lose our pleasure in 
following him. For Mr. Gosse is a very curious case. It 
seems that he cannot be really interested in anybody unless 
he is a writer, and he cannot be really interested in him as 
a writer. This is a strange idiosyncrasy ; but it is not the 
first time it has occurred in English literary history. 
Mr. Gosse is the most illustrious member of a line which 
includes James Boswell and Crabb Robinson. He would 
have made a perfect Perpetual Secretary of the Academy, if 
we had had one. But that might have prevented him from his 
one memorable excursion from his true path. “ Father and 
Son” will not easily be forgotten, except, of course, by 
those who have not read it. 

J. MippLeton Murry. 


A CHILD'S VISION OF THE WORLD. 
Chapters from Childhood: Reminiscences of an Artist's 


Granddaughter. By Jutirr M. Soskice. (Selwyn & 
Blount. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is a pet theory in the grown-up world that every child 
begins life with a conscious bias in favor of his contem 
poraries. A short but crowded experience of juvenile 
Christmas parties has been enough to dislodge this super 
stition, and not even Stevenson's slighting reference to “ sub- 
sidiary parents” can shake the knowledge that the parent 
—still more the grandparent if producible—is expected to 
be the chief performer in every entertainment, the rapidly 
moving spirit in every game, no matter how unsuited to his 
stiffening sinews. It is a conscious blemish of that exquisite 
chronicle “The Golden Age” that its hero inhabits a 
cosmos not unlike that of the early Puritans, where all the 
pleasures are stolen, and all the best adventures expiated 
by punishment. Olympus, represented by the drawing-room, 
looms above the nursery, remote, unsympathetic, and 
unloved. This regrettable relationship one must suspect to 
have been entirely the fault of the Olympians. 

Left to himself, the child is your only true Pantheist. 
He divines his own happy and friendly spirit in the elders 
who sway his destinies, no less than in every beast and bird, 
in the shining furniture of his nursery, and in the flowers 
which are his playmates. He gives an uncritical welcome to 
every new phenomenon, translating it at once into terms of 
his own experience. 

It is this habit which constitutes his gravest mental 
danger, and earns for him his shrewdest knocks. Its force is 
scarcely realized by his elders, and is the readiest cause of 
misunderstanding between them. For he has as yet no 
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kindly memory to redress the balance of likelihood—no 
worldly-wise “People don’t do such things” to whisper 
comfort in the hour of danger. To the soul nourished on 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales” the sight of the butcher sharpening 
his knife at his shop-door may turn a walk with nurse into 
an adventure of breathless terror and peril. 

Unhandicapped by his profession, the adult may yet by 
his own folly be barred as inexorably as any butcher from 
the friendship he seeks to cultivate Facetiousness, which 
attempts, with one eye on the gallery, to level the supposed 
barrier of years, only removes the child to an infinite distance 
of puzzled and resentful loneliness. More fatal still is a 
conscious patronage—a stooping which is deliberate and 
studied to conquer the young heart. In vain is any such 
effort, for humility, a willingness to become oneself as a 
little child, is the only key which will open the gate of 
that kingdom. 

This is perhaps the reason why the greatest men have 
always been the greatest child-lovers. It is a far cry from 
Sir Walter Scott’s Maidie to the little fin-de-sitcle Juliet 
Hueffer, yet Mrs. Soskice’s book gives the story of a friend- 
ship between an old man and a little girl worthy in its 
tenderness and pathos to rank beside the classic “Pet 
Marjorie.” 

Two doors away from the home of the famous painter 
Ford Madox Brown lived a houseful of children of genius 
—his grandchildren—anarchists, authors, and reformers of 
society, ranging in age from fifteen to seven. The cellar 
below the dining-room held the printing press for “ The 
Torch”—an organ which was to shake the world. 

“The day on which the paper went to press we were all 
quite black with the part that comes off on your hands and 
tace, and Olive and Arthur were hot and irritable. Besides. 
she (Mrs, William Rossetti, my aunt) said it was not right 
for my uncle, who was employed by the Government, to have 
a paper of that kind printed in his house. When people of 
importance came to see my uncle it could be heard quite 
plainly from: his study groaning in the basement. But Unele 
William stood up for us and protected it.” 

It found another protector in the editors’ grandfather, “ one 
of the kindest, gentlest, handsomest old gentlemen that 
ever lived.’ 

_“‘ He always bought our paper . . 
us in almost everything. .. . When we told him of some- 
thing that tyrants had =a doing he used to frown and look 
extremely fierce, and say, ‘God bless us! the abominable 
villains!’ ”’ 

Between this understanding patron of literature and his 
fatherless grandchild there existed a most intimate and 
tender relation. Every detail of the old painter's life was 
followed by her with loving interest--she learnt the tricks 
and vanities of professional models, and had a peculiar 
hatred for the weak lay-figure with false yellow hair which 
shared with her the studio of her adored grandfather. 
Mrs. Soskice has every advantage for the setting of 
her story, and the minor characters, who range from 
Christina Rossetti, ‘a very kind poetess,” to the son of the 
cook, are all presented as breathing human beings of 
illimitable interest to the beholder. Yet even more than 
the matter, the manner of the book is iivesistible. It is a 
picture of the world seen through a child's eyes, with a 
child’s emphasis, and a child's omissions. It is natural! 
that the child should be the keenest observer of this old 
world, as the traveller's clearest impressions of a new 
country are gathered during his tirst few days of sojourn. 
It is unfortunate that before the new citizen has had time 
to learn the tricks of the language the sharp outlines of 
the picture have become blurred, and all is no longer new. 
By some miracle, however, Mrs. Soskice has recaptured 
the atmosphere of seven years, and with it the language 
fitted to describe it. Her style is a marvel of simplicity shot 
through with a Puckish humor, like a lyric of Heine. It is 
to pay a handsome compliment to another book of child- 
hood, ‘The Young Visiters,” to say that Mr. Salteena lives 
again in all the clear-cut inconsequence of a nightmare in 
many of Mrs. Soskice’s sketches. 

Ford Madox Brown has died before the story is half 
told, and the account of the visit of his little granddaughter 
to his deathbed is in nothing inferior to the most poignant 
of such descriptions in our literature. But the old painter 
is the hero of the later pages even more than of the first— 
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the child is swayed by a conscious or unconscious reference 
to his spirit and example, and the changes in her life 
are due to her refusal to accept a creed which he would have 
rejected. 

The years immediately following his death were spent 
in an English convent, and the chapters which describe 
them read very strangely to English ears. The medieval 
creed accepted there in all its stark literalness—the nicely 
graduated pains of hell, purgatory, and limbo—the terrors 
of eternal damnation awaiting all unbaptized persons— 
these make up a picture whose shadows seem all the darker 
for the gentle human kindness between nuns and pupils, 
which, like cheerfulness in the classic story, will keep 
breaking through. Little Juliet was finally dispatched, a 
homesick freethinker, to regain her faith in a convent of 
the Fatherland. 

The latter part of the book is an account of her soul’s 
pilgrimage through Catholicism to Spiritualism. One is 
glad that the eager little seeker found a safe guide at last 
in Prince Peter Kropotkin, whose “kind and understanding 
eyes’’ reminded her of her grandfather. 

“* He said all little people needed to believe in was kind- 
ness and pity and love . . . and that our whole duty was to 
do what little good we could in the world as we passed 
through it, and try to understand as much as possible of the 
— that surround us, and help others to understand 
This is indeed the task which Mrs. Soskice has set 

herself in her “Chapters from Childhood ”’—laying bare 
to us the beauty and wonder in the heart of a child, and 
making us capable in some small degree of sharing her 
sympathy and understanding. 


REAL CRITICISM. 


The Problem of Style. By J. MippLETON Murry. 
University Press. 6s. 6d.) 


(Oxford 


We must first announce our conviction that Mr. Murry’s 
book is one of the most illuminating critical discussions of 
literature that have been written since Matthew Arnold. It 
is fully comparable, for the present reviewer, at any rate, 
with Arnold’s ‘Essays in Criticism” in its helpfulness; 
that is, in its power to subtilize the reader’s perceptions, 
to refine his sensibility, and to bestow coherence upon his 
ordinarily scattered judgments. In this last respect, indeed, 
in making us conscious of the relations existing between 
our different reactions to literature, Mr. Murry is almost 
more helpful than anybody. One reason for this is to be found 
in the nature of the limitations within which he has pursued 
his task. He has, for instance, been far less ambitious 
than Coleridge in “ Biographia Literaria,” for Coleridge 
ventured into the icy air of a rigorous ultimate analysis— 
a climate in which no literary criticism has yet been able 
to live. Mr. Murry, more sophisticated or with a surer 
instinct, is content to leave many things undefined. But 
they are not therefore vague. Mr. Murry knows exactly 
what he is talking about; he can point to it, and we have 
to admit it is there, and that, since he has shown it to us, 
we know what he means. He has avoided the great danger 
which besets most theorists, that of allowing their ideas 
to proceed under their own momentum until the end products 
have lost all contact with the initiatory perceptions. This 
method is easy, and therefore it is almost the only method 
alopted by those who philosophize about art. Philosophies 
of wsthetic are, indeed, amongst the cheapest of writings. 
The primary terms are sufficiently vague to render the task 
of spinning relations between them almost effortless. There 
is no science of esthetics. A man born blind might perfectly 
well evolve a scientific theory of light, but a writer on 
resthetics who, like Proudhon, convinces us that he has no 
wsthetic perceptions, simply absolves us from reading him. 
This is a commonplace, but it is astonishing the number 
of celebrated works this simple criterion destroys. We do 
not count it against Mr. Murry, therefore, that he is not 
a rigorous analyst, and does not try to reduce his complex 
perceptions to simple and invariable metaphysical figments ; 
on the contrary, this gives us confidence in him. Mr. Murry 
has a practical aim. He tries to help us to a better appre- 





ciation of, not “ Art,” but works of art—a distinction with 
a difference. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Murry does not 
theorize ; his whole book is about a theory. But this theory 
is, at every stage, checked by the facts it is supposed to 
illuminate. Mr. Murry has adopted, if we may say so, the 
method of science as distinguished from the method of 
philosophy ; he has constructed, not a rigid principle, but 
a malleable hypothesis. The book professes to be about 
“Style,” but it is really an exposition of the process of 
literary creation. “ Style” is a name given to a certain aspect 
of the product, and it is quite impossible to understand 
Mr. Murry’s use of the word until we understand his theory 
of literary creation. Let us consider, for instance, a defini- 
tion he gives on page 15, that “a true style is a completely 
adequate expression in language of a writer's mode of 
feeling.” Most of the rest of the book is concerned to give 
this definition a meaning. We require to know the meanings 
of two phrases: “mode of feeling” and “completely 
adequate expression.” Mr. Murry faces both these tasks 
with complete honesty and sobriety—and, judging from the 
practice of most writers, the temptation to become 
either hysterical or metaphysical at this juncture is almost 
overwhelming. First of all, what is meant by a “ mode of 
feeling,’ which Mr. Murry sometimes calls a ‘“ mode of 
experience”? We are given the essence of the matter in 
Wordsworth's preface to the second edition of “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” where, speaking of the artist as a man “ possessed 
of more than usual organic sensibility,’ he says: ‘ Our 
continued influxes of feeling are modified and directed by 
our thoughts, which are indeed the representatives of all 
our past feelings.” ‘The artist, in fact, apprehends the world 
emotionally, but the different feelings aroused in him by 
various objects do not remain disconnected. They modify 
one another, they leave permanent residuals ; an individual 
and more or less comprehensive permanent emotional com- 
plex is built up, or rather grows up. It is this complex to 
which we refer when we speak of a writer’s attitude towards 
life. The intellect plays some part in its formation, but 
always a subsidiary part. That is why, if it is to be briefly 
described, it is to be called a mode of feeling. Now this 
strikes us as a just description, and one which does 
differentiate artists from philosophers and men of science. 
It is not an ultimate analysis. We see an opening for 
ingenious cobweb-spinning here in the assumption that a 


non-emotional apprehension of the world is possible. But 
that, in this connection, would be a logical frivolity. Words- 


worth’s distinction, emphasized and expanded by Mr. Murry, 
has a pragmatic value. It does serve to differentiate artists 
from other sorts of men, and to differentiate them by their 
most important characteristic. 

So much for the mode of feeling. We need only add that 
if it is to give birth to a great work of art it must be 
individual and comprehensive. As regards the other term, 
the “completely adequate expression,” the larger part of 
Mr. Murry’s book is concerned with its exposition. What 
Aristotle calls the “plot” is of fundamental importance. 
The ideal plot is that which gives the artist the opportunity 
completely to express his attitude towards life—which, as 
we have seen, is a complex, in some sort coherent, of 
emotions. With that proviso ihe plot may be any incident 


“or group of incidents, or it may even be a system of philo- 


sophy, or an argument on the Poor Laws. But the conception 
of a plot is only part of the process. The rest of the artist's 
task may be described as crystallization, as that choice of 
rhythm, of metre, of metaphor, of vocabulary, which shall 
convey precisely the artist's individual emotional apprehen- 
sion of the particular in question, and in such a way as 
simultaneously to refer that apprehension to the fundamental 
emotional complex of which it forms an organic part. This 
description may sound vague, but that is because we cannot 
reproduce Mr. Murry’s examples, and because we have had 
to approach directly what Mr. Murry has approached on the 
much gentler slope of a spiral. It is in his examples that 
Mr. Murry illuminates his theory and convinces his reader. 
The theory, isolated from the facts it was invented to explain, 
is perhaps diflicultly intelligible. That is because his ulti- 
mate terms are not logical constructions, but facts of 
perception. By contrasting two passages of prose Mr. 
Murry will make one of his terms clear to us ; by a quotation 
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A Magnificent Folio with Coloured Plates. 


SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN 
JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS: 


a Collector’s Guide to all the Subjects Illustrated, 
including an Exhaustive Account of the 
“Cushingura ’’ and other famous Plays, together 
with a Causerie on the Japanese Theatre. By 
BASIL STEWART. _ [Illustrated with Repro- 
ductions of over 270 prints, 22 of which are in 
Colour. Folio. £5 5s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH PHRASES. 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS, CaTCHWORDs, 
STEREOTYPED Moprs oF SPEECH, METAPHORICAL 
CiicHEs, War Worps, NIcKNAMES, SOBRIQUETS, 
DERIVATIVES FROM PERSONAL NAMES, CORRUPTED 
Worps, etc. With Explanations, Etymologies, 
and thousands of Exact References to their 
sources or early usage. By ALBERT M. 
HYAMSON. Large 8vo, half-leather gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“It must be a sad heart that does not rejoice in this 
fascinating volume. Here you have catchwords and clichés .. . 
all the useful, amusing things that the serious dictionary is too 
grand to recognise. Here they are, each with a definition, and, if 
possible, a historical statement of source. We do not recollect 
meeting with a previous work which covers exactly this ground. 

. . We browse on, and find one juicy bit after another. . . 
An interesting department in this volume informs us of the 
circumstances in which phrases were invented. But we could 
ge on for ever picking these plums out of Mr. Hyamson’s pie.”’— 

suturday Review. 

“For all true lovers of words—for the philologist, however 
humble—there must always be a fascination about the Dictionary 
and the Phrase-Book; they constitute an abiding treasure-house, 
about which we may roam and explore as we will. In the presence 
of a volume such as this, one is immediately impressed by a senso 
of magnitude of the labour involved in its construction, Here 
are 14,000 references, filling upwards of 350 large pages, and 
even this large array is of necessity incomplete, since no such 
thing as absolute finality, which is perfection, can be obtained 
in a work of this kind. But the pointing out of a score or two 
of terms and phrases that are not in the work need not cause 
one to ignore or obscure the many thousands of examples that 
are there. Open any page at random, and you shall surely find 
something to amuse and instruct.”—Morning Post. 

“The fascination of the book is perfectly endless. The whole 
visit to Mr. Hyamson’s museum is a thoroughly delightfui 
experience. One wanders past the labelled specimens and stands 
in wonder at the thought of the industry which has brought them 
all together.’’—Sketch. 


PETRONIUS, LEADER 
OF FASHION: 


a Novel of the Age of Nero. <A Translation of 

the Satyricon, with Introduction (40 pp.) and 

Annotations (138 pp.), by J. M. MITCHELL. 

8s. 6d. net. 

The translator’s aim has been throughout to render the 
colloquial ‘lingo’ of this famous work into ‘the colloquial English 
of to-day, so that its readers may receive the impressions which 
PETRONIUS desired to produce on his contemporary public. 

‘Mr. Mitchell’s choice of diction and idiom is well inspired, 
and the rendering of the feast of Trimalchio, the immortal 
parvenu, reads with all the raciness and momentum which the 
subject requires.”—Observer. 

“The Salyricon is a kind of forerunner of the picaresque 
novel. It tells of the wanderings of three vagabond scholars of 
the Roman Empire, and is at once a tale of adventure and ship- 
wreck, a satire on the vices and follies of the régime, a precious 
glimpse into the social life of the time, and a pot-pourri of legend. 
verse, and criticism.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


or Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds. 
By VICTOR von RICHTER. Vol. II.: 
Chemistry of the Carbocyclic Compounds. 
Translated by Dr. Fournier d’Albe. 35s. net. 


ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
AND METERS. 


By E. A. GRIFFITHS, Member of the Scientific 
Staff of the National Physical Laboratory and of 
the Instrument-designing Staff of the Air 
Ministry. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
dls. 6d. net. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES 
OF BURMA. 


By N. M. PENZER, of the Federation of British 
Industries. With 7 new maps. 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. 


By DAVID FORSYTH, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Physician (with care of Out-Patients), Charing 
Cross Hospital, late President, Psycho-neuro- 
logical Society. 5s. net. 


English Editions (re-set) of the following Key-Works 
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ADLER (Dr, A.) :— 

THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUIION. 


Outlines of a Comparative Individualistic 
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FRINK (Prof. H. W.):— 


MORBID FEARS AND COMPULSIONS. 
their Psychology and Psycho-Analytical Treat- 
ment. 21s. net. 


HITSCHMANN (Dr. H.) :— 


FREUD’S THEORIES OF THE 
NEUROSES, 
With an Introduction by ERNEST JONES, 
M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 
JUNG (Dr. C. G):— 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS. 


a Study of the Transformations and Symbolisms 
of the Libido. With six plates. 25s. net. 


PFISTER (Dr. O.) :— 
THE PSYCHOANALYTIC METHOD. 
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from Shakespeare and another from Chaucer he will make 
another term clear—and so on. Demands, therefore, are 
made upon the reader. He must be able to see the things 
Mr. Murry is pointing at; and if he can see them he will 
find that Mr. Murry helps him to see them better, that is, 
gives him a keener sight of the objects in themselves, and 
a much better idea of their relations to one another. This 
is what we mean when we say that Mr. Murry's theory has 
a practical end. And his numerous incidental remarks are 
quite as valuable as his theory. We have read the book 
twice: once to grasp the main argument, and once to pay 
attention to the irrelevancies that Mr. Murry imports into 
his discussion. We cannot say which reading we enjoyed 
the more, nor which, on the whole, we found the more 
helpful. 

o. W. B. 8. 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J. A. Hosson. 
(Parsons. 4s. 6d.) 


Ir is the capital merit of Mr. Hobson’s work that he is 
always moderate and always well-informed. No publicist 
of the last generation, moreover, has displayed a temper more 
liberal, in the best sense of that word. For Mr. Hobson has 
always been consistently experimentalist in outlook. He has 
always been prepared to examine innovation and, if possible, 
to welcome it. He has never sought to identify the institu- 
tions to which we have grown accustomed with the necessary 
foundations of society. When there emerges from the present 
chaos of competing doctrines something akin to an ordered 
programme, it is not improbable that Mr. Hobson’s work 
will have achieved a good deal towards the final synthesis. 

His present volume may be regarded as an important 
footnote to “ Work and Wealth.” It is a footnote made 
necessary by the experience of the war-period. Mr. Hobson 
realizes that the old assumptions are no longer adequate, 
and that a transformation of capitalism is the central 
economic problem of the time. Rejecting such facile 
and doctrinaire solutions as Guild Socialism, totally without 
sympathy for solutions written in bureaucratic terms, 
Mr. Hobson has sought to discover what definite changes 
have become necessary if the transition is to be a peaceful 
one. The content of those changes is quite clear to his mind. 
Unrestricted profiteering is no longer possible. The 
unchecked autocracy of the employer must give way to a 
representative government in industry. Methods must be 
evolved for the equitable and pacific apportionment of the 
product of industry among the parties interested in the 
process. But Mr, Hobson is not ensnared by the dangerous 
belief that these changes are easy things. He knows how 
fixed are the habits of men. He realizes that the desire 
among the workers for a share in control is far less wide- 
spread than its advocates would have us assume. He admits 
that high administrative ability is not less rare in industry 
than it is elsewhere. With a caution that is as praiseworthy 
as it is scientific, he threads his way to a position that 
mediates with a wise generosity between competing systems. 

Mr. Hobson starts by assuming that mines, railways, 
ind electric supply must be put beyond the possibility of 
private profiteering. For them he suggests a form of govern- 
ment not greatly different from the Sanley scheme, in which, 
it is important to remember, the interest of the consumer 
remains paramount. The provision of new capital, that 
bugbear of orthodox economics, he meets squarely and 
sanely ; nor is he afraid of the proper utilization of finance. 
A wider distribution of wealth and a greater industrial 
security will result in greater productivity and greater 
saving, with a consequent possibility that new capital may 
be had for public ventures at a lower rate of interest. About 
the socialization of the banks he is more cautious; though 
a reference to the International Institute of Agriculture 
suggests a technique of inquiry that might be usefully 
explored. 

Outside this socialized field, Mr. Hobson does not look 
towards great changes. He recognizes a social gain in 
the improvements wrought by private enterprise. He points 
out that where State or municipality takes over any function, 
that is because the field of adventure has been so narrowed 





that reliability and conservatism are more important than 
risk and innovation. He insists on the lack of training in 
mechanics, finance, and psychology from which business 
men in England suffer, the absence from industry of the 
trained mind. He is, as a consequence, a little sceptical 
about the charges usually brought against the official, and 
he uses Lord Haldane’s evidence before the Coal Commission 
with telling effect upon this head. But he concludes that 
there is a “ net gain” in leaving “a larger share of creative 
intelligence and initiative in private enterprise,” on aecount 
of its greater utility there. He admits the reality, and even 
the legitimacy, of the profit-making motive; and the non- 
essential industries are a sphere in which, “subject to 
taxation and public protection of employees and consumers,” 
he would let that motive have its way. He points out the 
dangers against which we must have safeguards, and the 
case made against the present system by Mr. Tawney is fairly 
and wisely examined. For Labor he suggests guild ownership 
in non-mechanical industry, and capitalism, tempered by 
profit-sharing and co-partnership, as means to participation 
in management where the machine is dominant. What is 
clear throughout Mr. Hobson’s discussion is the serene 
equipoise of judgment that he retains. 

Criticism of his analysis would, one thinks, take three 
forms. There would be the argument, in the first place, 
that insufficient attention is given to the ability, now wasted, 
of the worker, and, consequently, to the diminishing distance 
between his function and that of management which its 
utilization would involve ; the report of the Ministry of Labor 
on Works Committees is full of suggestion on this point. 
Mr. Hobson, moreover, has hardly realized how transformed 
even the ordinary man of business became during the war, 
when he was given a public motive; the experience of the 
control of milk, fats, and wool, is here of decisive importance. 
More seems, in fact, to depend upon the environment sur- 
rounding the motive than upon the content itself of the 
motive as it actually is ; change, as Mr. Tawney has argued, is 
not the difficult matter so generally assumed. Finally, the 
merits of the present system surely receive from Mr. Hobson 
a somewhat greater recognition than they deserve. The 
ignorance and incompetence of most business men are the 
more fully displayed the more completely any given industry 
is examined ; and the wonder is that the organism lives at all, 
rather than wonder at the quality of its life. Yet these 
are criticisms of emphasis rather than of direction. 
Mr. Hobson’s book deserves a wide public; and no one 
who reads it will fail to observe the high sincerity and skill 
which its author brings to his problem. 





dlovels in Brief. 


The Atheist. By J. A. T. Luoyp. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus story is very complicated, but Mr. Lloyd's shrewd 
ness and vigor will carry the reader through. The author 
is not the first to realize the significance of eyes, but few 
have explored so searchingly their possibilities. There 
are the eyes of David Hassler, the Atheist. When he 
fastened them upon Nora Tremaine, an oily film came over 
the pupils. Not altogether an unattractive person, perhaps, 
with his faun-like ears and flat feet. Then, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Panker, which were of a bluish, muddy grey, there 
was a quality we had never detected in the windows of the 
soul; they conveyed, among other things, a “ considerable 
knowledge of London.” There are the “weasel eyes” of 
Nora’s music pupils, and there are the eyes of Jack Selwyn, 
about which we remember nothing remarkable except that, 
owing to the war, they refused temporarily to function. 
Nora accepts a loan of money from Hassler, the man of no 
beliefs, and devotes it to the culture of her voice. When he 
again comes on the scene and proposes marriage, she 
flies. The tangle of life! Jack Selwyn and Nora are in love, 
but Jack is married to Estelle; Estelle loves Paul Vilmot, 
but Vilmot, who loves Estelle, is married to a woman with 
peroxide hair. And the Atheist still loves Nora. You cannot 
untie all those knots? The Great War is an ever-present 
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A BRILLIANT YOUNG MAN 


lost his sight during the war. Nothing daunted, he determined 
to follow a profession, and decided to become a barrister. 
He had the: will-power, the courage and mental ability— 
but where the means, the necessary text-books in embossed 
type? 

To enable him to achieve his praiseworthy desire, over 
100 volumes were specially prepared for this one student 
practically by voluntary labour, by the Manuscript Department 
of the National Institute for the Blind. 

This is only one instance of how the work of only one 
branch of the activities of the National Institute can change 
the whole aspect of a blind person’s life. 

That these activities may continue your help is urgently 
needed, so please send a donation to :— 

G. F. MOWATT, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
224, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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These studies deal with Catholicism, Episcopacy, Sacra- 
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An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion by F. W. 
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8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 

“‘It was as a philosophical religion, appealing to reason and 
gatisfying raticnal demands in a way unapproached by any 
other system of thought, that Christianity won its earliest 
triumphs, and the wheel of time and change has brought us to 
a time when only by exposition of its philosophical value can 
Christianity hope to win the thinking mind of the age.” 


THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By JOHN LEE, M.A., M.Com.Sc., author of ‘‘ Plain 
Economics,” &c. Foreword by the BISHOP oF 
LICHFIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. net. 

A practical survey by a business man of Christian ethics 
applied to social and economic practice. The difficulties are 
not underrated, but Mr. Lee holds that the present system 
needs radical transformation and that our social life can be 
ond ought to be ruled by the Christian law. 
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By R. WINBOULT HARDING, B.D. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 58. net. 
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help in such troubles. And the Swiss Alps are just as 
productive of fatal accidents to novelists whose characters 
are in the way. 


* * * 
The Eye of the Wift, By E. Tempe TuursToN. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 
TuHeEse stories and sketches are full of a not over- 


interesting egoism, disguised—as in “ The Kye of the Wift ”— 
as humility, and affectations of speech which admirers would 
eall Mr. Thurston’s style. When a writer adopts a superior 
tone about journalism, and asks haughtily what kind of a 
story a Fleet Street reporter would make of a certain rough 
stone marking a burial-place in Kent (preparatory to writing 
that story himself), he is evoking the reflection that, though 
editors may be as lacking in taste and discrimination as he 
depicts, still they would, we feel, certainly prove their com- 
petence on this occasion. Reading ‘“ Mrs. Harris—Bol- 
shevist,” one wonders, not whether Mr. Thurston ever met a 
Socialist—clearly he merely imagines he has—but whether 
he ever met a working man or working woman. Such humor 
and false characterization had a sort of success over twenty 
years ago, when Mr. Arthur Morrison was writing about 
mean streets; but many people have grown up since then. 
* * * 


The Red Shadow. Py W.L. BLENNERHASSETT. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Duckworth. 


RosrsPrerre, Danton, Marat, and all the rest of the 
ogres of the French Revolution have served their turn. 
Their day is over. Their shades watch with mournful eyes 
the rivals who have risen in Russia. Writers of the “ best- 
sellers” to-day need not trouble to toil at a little history. 
All they require is in the daily papers. Lenin, Trotsky, 
the Tsar, Rasputin, the Grand Duke Serge, Kerensky, and 
many other terrible fellows fill out Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
melodrama. Roman Kaliajev preaches revolution, but he is 
a humanitarian who denounces force. He believes there are 
bloodless means to the millennium. The storm finds him 
disillusioned ; ‘‘ the small people were after petty loot, 
the big after the possessions of their neighbor.” If the 
reader likes romance with a touch of Hugoesque melodrama, 
he will find that Mr. Blennerhassett, who may not under- 
stand the psychology of the revolutionary, but does know a 
great deal of the history of the Russian upheaval, makes a 
skilful use of his highly charged material. 

* * * 


Mind You; or, Lewys Lad and his Friend Shadrach. By 
ROWLAND JOHNS. (Methuen. 6s.) 


WE felt there was humor in Borrow’s “ Wild Wales” and 
those everlasting hill-tops of Mr. Lloyd George's speeches, but 
we dared not associate knockabout turns with that country. 
Mr. Johns deserves our gratitude for providing at last the 
comic relief. He does it even better than the liveliest music- 
hall comedians. It is not criticism; it is just good fun, at 
times a little too boisterous. There is a menagerie story, 
with a lion in it as funny as Mr. Shaw’s animal in 
“Androcles.” The episodes are mostly extravagantly 
impossible; it is Mr. Johns’s happy gift of ridiculous 
phrasing that keeps the laughter going. 

* * * 


Sandi, the King - Maker. 
& Lock. 7s.) 


3y EDGAR WALLACE. (Ward 


It is fortunate for civilization that the British Colonial 
Office is served by such men as Sanders to keep in check the 
nasty habits of African natives. Mr. Wallace writes of a 
territory which, till Sanders and his two subordinate officers 
undertook to set up some sort of control over its people, had 
been almost inaccessible to Europeans. It is protected by 
a swiftly running river and the all but impenetrable “ Ghost 
Mountains.” This is the setting for many horrors. The 
natives are under the spell of a terrible old woman who lives 
in the mountains. She never shows her face except to her 
victims on The Day of Looking. Her cave is guarded by 
soldiers, and there is an inner protection of a circle of 
Vestal Virgins. She eats men and maidens, and those she 
has chosen for her diet are marked on the forehead, usually 
in the night, with an ironic red cross. Sanders is soon 
marked with the cross, but, with the wisdom of his race, he 
washes it off. One of his subordinates is not so blessed. 
But Mr. Wallace will tell you all about that. 





The Green Moth. By G. E. MittTon and J. G. Scorrt, 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


THE green moth of the title does not play much of a 
part in the story. Sir George and Lady Scott try several 
times to bring it in, but it is a shy insect. It does not 
matter. You may forget it. Nor do the characters matter 
very much more. It is a curious thing to say of a romance 
that its setting is the chief thing about it. The authors, 
who know Burma well, write excellently of the country and 
the natives ; as description their novel leaves a pleasurable 
impression. The story is exciting enough if you do not 
bother overmuch about the probabilities of the adventures 
of Darya Molineux, who returns to the Burma of her child- 
hood disillusioned of civilized mankind through a matri- 
monial error. There is an abduction and a thrilling chase, 
and a happy ending when Darya flings the green moth, a 
jade ornament, into the sea. It bore the inscription, ‘‘ Lose 
me and you will find that which is not.” Do you see? 

* * * 


Oddly Enough. 


Mr. Ressicn has a critical humor, which, in some of 
these sketches and stories, he exercises on the war-makers. 
He hints that it has been his life-belt. His hold all but 
slipped from it on a day when he was commanded to present 
himself before a Medical Board at the War Office, whose 
function was apparently to decide how small a pension 
could decently be given. But in retrospect his story of the 
three old gentlemen who seemed to forget the nude figure 
before them while they nibbled their toast is amusing 
enough, 


sy JOHN REssicH. (Grant Richards. 7s. 64d.) 





SHoreign Hiterature. 


A FINE STORY. 


Le Baiser au Lépreux. Par Francois Mauriac. Précédeé 
dune lettre de Daniel Halévy 4 Francois Mauriac et d’un 
hommage de J. J. Tharaud & Henri Genet. Les Cahiers 
Verts, 8. (Paris: Grasset. 5 fr.) 


M. Mavriac’s new story has a simplicity and perfection 
which recall Flaubert’s “Un Coeur Simple.’ It is a thing 
supremely well done. It occupies 120 pages, yet so mar- 
vellous has been the economy that it leaves us with a sense 
of having lived through the whole of Jean Péloueyre’s life, 
a life whose tragedy M. Mauriac has plumbed to its depths. 
It is, indeed, as readers of ‘La Chair et le Sang” will 
guess, for the sake of these depths, for a secret beauty 
hidden in them, that the subject has been chosen. Nothing 
of the surface is neglected, M. Mauriac’s realism is fearless 
as ever, but the moral consciousness has always been his 
province, and it is in the moral consciousness of Jean 
Péloueyre that this very human and touching drama has 
been placed. The story of ‘‘ Le Baiser au Lépreux,”’ the bare 
legend or plot, may appear familiar enough. It is the old 
tale of “The Ugly Duckling,” with this variation, that the 
duckling remains as he was born. Let us see, then, what 
M. Mauriac has made of it. 

Jean Péloueyre, the son of a wealthy and eccentric 
widower of great importance in his native town, came into 
this world with a decrepit body, and an ugliness so repulsive 
as to shut him off even from compassion :— 


“Tl se revit & cing ans chez les sceurs: en dépit de la 
haute position des Péloueyre, les premiéres places, les bons 
points allaient aux enfants bouclés et beaux. I1 se rappela 
cette composition de lectui2 ot, ayant lu mieux qu’aucun 
autre, il avait été tout de méme classé dernier.”’ 


He is intelligent and gentle, but the stares, the whispers 
followed by suppressed laughter, of which, from childhood, 
he has been conscious at every encounter with his fellow- 
creatures, have increased his natural sensitiveness till it 
has become a torture to him to go among human beings. 
He has developed grotesque, nervous tics, a habit of 
gesticulating, of talking aloud to himself. He walks abroad 
furtively, choosing the least frequented streets, for he is 
the kind of person boys follow with derisive hoots. And 
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then—he falls in love... . Nothing is further from his 
thoughts than to approach the beloved, but a marriage is 
planned for him by his father and by the priest, and quite 
accidentally the girl they happen to choose is the girl he 
himself has chosen. For a moment hope flickers faintly in 
the grey solitude of Jean’s soul. “On ne refuse pas le fils 
Péloueyre”; and, indeed, the marriage is regarded as 
brilliant by Noémi’s impoverished family. The wedding 
takes place. Noémi, a simple, kindly girl, tries to do her 
duty towards this extraordinary husband; but from the 
beginning Jean is aware of the physical repulsion with 
which he inspires her, recognizes, in the shrinking return 
she forces herself to make to his caresses, “le baiser au 
lépreux ’—the kiss given by the medieval saint to the 
outcast leper. The tragedy is poignant, for within that 
wretched body dwells a beautiful soul. Noémi, who can be 
thrilled by the commonplace good looks of the gross young 
doctor, is only vaguely conscious of this gentle, unselfish 
spirit. She is a good girl, but she has neither the fineness 
nor the intelligence which might have made it possible to 
pass beyond the barrier of that lamentable body. All that 
remains for Jean to do is to leave her in possession of the 
material benefit which marriage with “le fils Péloueyre” has 
brought her, and to deliver her from his actual presence. 
He will find a way—a good way, a secret way; for nobody 
—neither his father, nor the priest, nor Noémi—Noémi 
least of all—must suspect his sacrifice. And the sacrifice 
takes place, and Noémi is faithful to the dead, and we turn 
the last page, but sit on with the book still in our hands. 

The novel has a grave charm: it has a spiritual beauty 
that lifts it into the highest rank of fiction. It is a noble 
story—simple, delicate, natural—rich with the richness of 
the mind thaf conceived it, a mind responsive to every shade 
of physical and moral beauty. The few characters, whose 
words, whose being, whose juxtaposition mould all uncon- 
sciously this quiet, inevitable tragedy, have the indivi- 
duality, the vividness of life ; the little, sunlit town is alive. 
M. Mauriac has, we think, written a book of which he may 
be proud. 

Forrest Rep. 





Hlusic. 


A MODERN REQUIEM. 


Tue wars of the nineteenth century produced two master- 
pieces of music, the Missa Solemnis of Beethoven and 
the German Requiem of Brahms. Beethoven’s Mass was 
not composed as a war memorial, but the “ Dona nobis 
pacem ’”’ is enough to show that the experience of war 
formed the background of Beethoven’s conception. 
Brahms’s Requiem, as is well known, was written for 
those who fell in the war of 1866. The last war has 
produced memorial music in plenty in various countries, 
but nothing on the monumental scale of Brahms’s work. 
The Requiem of Mr. Delius, performed for the first time 
at the Philharmonic concert of March 23rd, is the nearest 
approach up to the present. It is not a Requiem in the 
liturgical sense; it is even further removed from 
ecclesiastical religion than that of Brahms. <A Catholic 
Requiem, even a Christian Requiem, would in our days 
appeal only to a limited section of that vast community 
who are united in the common bonds of grief for those 
cut off in the flower of their lives. An introduction, 
authorized by the composer, summarizes his intentions 
with severe lucidity :— 


“It is not a religious work. . . . It preaches that 
human life is like a day in the existence of the world. 
. . . The weakling is weighed down thereby, and revels 
in magic pictures of a joyful existence in the Hereafter. 

. . The proud spirit casts off the yoke of superstition, 
for it knows that Death puts an end to all Life, and 
therefore fulfilment can be sought and found only in 
Life itself. No judgment as to doing and not doing, 


good and evil, can be found in any ordinance from with- 
out, but only in the conscience of Man himself... . 
Independence and self-reliance are the marks of a man 
He will look forward to his 


who is great and free. 





death with high courage in his soul, in proud solitude, 

in harmony with Nature, and the ever-recurrent, 

sonorous rhythm of Birth and Death.” 

The programme of the concert gave no indication of 
the authorship of the words which Mr. Delius has set to 
music. They read like a translation from the German— 
an extremely good translation, but still a translation. 
The use of the word “ Springtime’’ where it would be 
more natural to say “Spring ’’ suggests to the reader 
that the original word was Friihling. Moreover, Mr. 
Delius sets his words habitually as if they were German 
and not English. There is no reason why Mr. Delius 
should not compose his Requiem to a German text. His 
‘Mass of Life’’ was a very noble and beautiful setting 
of Nietzsche. The drawbacks of his method are purely 
technical and practical. There are many people who are 
content to regard music as a thing by itself, independent 
of words, even when words are sung. It is possible to 
listen to Mr. Delius’s Requiem in this spirit; it was, 
indeed, difficult to listen to it in any other way, for the 
solo singers were none too clear in their enunciation, and 
from the chorus I was unable to catch any word except 
“Flallelujah.”’ But the words of this Requiem are 
important. They are very definitely doctrinal—more 
dectrinal, one may say, than the words of the Catholic 
Requiem, in the sense that they preach a comparatively 
new and unfamiliar doctrine instead of one that has been 
worn down by centuries of reiteration. One would have 
thought it essential to Mr. Delius’s conception that his 
words should be presented to an audience with the utmost 
intensity of fervor and conviction. The translation in 
which they were sung was scholarly enough, but it had no 
inspiring literary force of its own. 

It will be said that we sing Brahms’s Requiem in 
a translation which, from a literary point of view, is in 
no way superior to this one. But the words of Brahms 
are already familiar in another form. The mind of the 
listener subconsciously replaces the language of the 
translator by that of our own Bible. And even as 
regards German declamation, Brahms is far more 
vigorous and forcible than Mr. Delius. On the other 
hand, it is only fair to remember that Brahms’s Requiem 
is a very familiar work, even in English, and that it is 
thus much easier for singers to interpret convincingly 
than a new work which is performed for the first time. 
The singers at the Philharmonic concert were not entirely 
to blame. Their vocal tone was certainly magnificent. 
It is Mr. Delius’s peculiar way of writing for voices that 
makes for indistinctness. Not that he fails to under- 
stand the human voice; the “Song of the High Hills” 
showed that he was a very original master of choral 
writing. But the “Song of the High Hills’’ has no 
words. It would be absurd to say that the composer of 
the “ Mass of Life’’ had no literary sense; but he has 
no sense for that interaction of poetry and music which 
in Parry produced effects of overwhelming impressive- 
ness. To compare and contrast Mr. Delius with Brahms 
and Parry is, on this occasion at least, not inappropriate, 
for in all three there is the same sense of loftiness and 
sublimity, coupled with the same detachment from 
conventional religion. 

Those words quoted above—“ in proud solitude, in 
harmony with Nature’’—are exactly characteristic of 
Mr. Delius’s own musical life. It is probably too late 
to hope that he may add to his musical resources the 
technical mastery of setting English poetry to music. It 
is a technical matter, not a moral or patriotic one. 
German words move slowly and for the most part evenly ; 
English moves quickly, with a perpetual variety and 
elasticity of rhythm. For this reason German is 
peculiarly difficult to translate into English for musical 
purposes. In almost every case where English can render 
German by the same word—e.g., Bruder, brother—the 
English is lighter in step. Whenever weighty and 
impressive phrases, such as we find in Wagner, are trans- 
lated into English, two evils occur : the music loses warmth 
and color; the words, stretched beyond their normal 
length, become flabby and insignificant. It is true that 
a great deal of serious English music sacrifices the purely 
musical value of a good vocal line to literary declama- 
tion. But in German music too there is a corresponding 
weakness. The vocal line is sacrificed, but there is no 
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THEATRES. 


AMUSEMENTS. 











ADELPHI strand Ger. 2645.) EVENINGS, at 8. 
MATINEES, WEDS. and SATS., and EASTER MONDAY, at 2. 
THE GOLDEN MOTH 
W. H. BERRY. 

ROBERT MICHAELIS, THORPE BATES, CICELY DEBENHAM, 
NANCIE LOVAT, GRACE GLOVER, MISQUETTE and MAXLY. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF 


LEONIDE MASSINE and LyDIA LOPOKOVA 


In new divertissements—following the film. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 


conducting the Covent Garden Symphony Orches 
Daily, 2.30 & 8.15. Book Now. Sunday, 7.30 (without baliet). 








COMEDY THEATRE (Ger. 3724) 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WORRIES. 
A New Light Comedy by R. C. CARTON. 
MISS COMPTON. Cc. M. LOWNE. 
MATINEES, MONDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 
KINGSWAY. Man. Dir.; BIR OSWALD TOLL 


Open Good Friday, 6 to 10.30.— THE GREAT ACCIDENT,” and 
“THE NORWOOD BUILDER,” &c. Sat., 2 to 11.—‘ THE GREAT 
ACCIDENT,” and ‘‘ ONCE TO EVERY WOMAN,” &c. Easter 
Mon., Tues., Wed., 2 to 11—“ THE PLACE OF HONOUR,” by 
Ethel M. Dell, and ‘‘ SOMEONE IN THE HOUSE,” &c. Thurs., 
Fri., Sat., 2 to 11.—‘* A GAMBLE IN LIVES,” and Enid Bennett 








in “HER HUSBAND’S FRIEND,” &c. 














COURT THEATRE *°(de ga) °™ 


TLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
on ; By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
THE LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. — 


| THE SILVER BOX | 


(LAST TWO WEEKS.) 




















EVERYMAN THEATRE 


Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. Hampstead 1224. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15; MATINEES, SAT., at 2.30, 


“GETTING MARRIED.” 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Commencing Monday, April 17. SIX SPECIAL MATINEES, at 

2.30, of FOUR SHORT PLAYS :—‘ DEFEAT,” by Galsworthy; 

“THE BARGAIN,” by Meade; “ILE,” by O'Neill; “ DAILY 
BREAD,” by Renard. 

Tuesday, April 18. ‘‘MISALLIANCE,” by BERNARD SHAW. 





All seats bookable, 10/6, 8/6, 5/9 and 3/6. 











GAIETY THEATRE Phone: 2780 Gerr. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEES, WEDS. & SATS., and EASTER MONDAY, at 2. 
HIS GIRL. STANLEY LUPINO. 


Hilda Bayley, Margaret Bays, Arthur Margetson, 
and the GAIETY COMPANY and CHORUS. 


The Play produced by AUSTEN HURGON. 








PALACE SHAFT a gg’ AVENUE, 


EVGS., 8.30. WED., THURS., SAT., & EAST. sO. “TUES, 2.50. 
No perfcs. Thurs., Good Fri. and Sat. . 


THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
in a Pierrotic Entertainment 
PHYLLIS MONKMAN, GWENDOLINE BROGDEN, ELSA 
MACFARLANE, BABS VALERIE, DAVY BURNABY, MELVILLE 
GIDEON, GILBERT CHIL DS, STANLEY HOLLOWAY, 
H. B. HEDLEY, LADDIE CLIFF 











“THE OLD VIC” 


Hop. 1290. Opposite Waterloo Station. 


Easter Mon., Tues., Wed., at 7.30; Thurs., at 2; Fri., at 7.30; 


“THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 


Opera—Thurs. & Sat., April 20 & 22, at 7.30; Mat., Sat., 22, at 2.30; 


“ CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” & “ PAGLIACCI.” 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 


Gentlemen and Ladies. First-Class throughout. 

May %.—ITALIAN & SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 

July 4—TYROL & OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 

Programmes from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159, Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19. 


VISITS TO GERMANY 


are being arranged at Easter, Whitsuntide, and throughout 
the Summer. 

Centre: Braunfels on the Lahn, in the northern Taunus. 
Excursions through the pine forests and to the following towns :— 
COBLENZ, COLOGNE, MARBURG and FRANKFURT. 
£10 for fortnight, including fares. Also Holidays in the United 
Kingdom. Send S.A. Envelope to the Holiday Fellowship, Conway 


WHERE TO STAY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


IpgaL RESIDENOB. Rugsipgnt PHysi0my. 
Suan Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 




















RIGHTON—Boaruing Establishment. All bedrooms electric 


light, hot water, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff 
from Mr. and Mrs. Massingham, 17, Norfolk Terrace. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, &c. 


UUKS, PRINTS, and Mss. BOUGH', or Valued tor PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & co., 140, ‘Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 














ORDER NOW YOUR GERMAN BOOKS FROM HOLLAND 
Considerable time and money is saved to you by plecing 
) your orders for German Books and Periodicals direct with 
‘SEULinere ae co. AMa 
L & AMSTERDAM. 
oe a, "Meu! enhoff Co., en. 
o keep a stock of all important books of the 1G 
— ail orders executed at the lowest pri ics otkeet he 
official Impert and Eaport duties. Large Stock of French, 
Italian, Scandinavian, and other foreign literature. 
Ptease cut out and keep for reference. 


OOKPLATES = designed ved by Osbornes, 


Artist-Engravers, 27, i Street, London, W.1. An original 
design exclusive to each client. Write for particulars, post free 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS, etc. 























AMUSEMENTS. 








LEICESTER SQUARE 


ALHAMBRA 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 2.580, 6.10, and 8.45. 


HIGH CLASS VARIETIES 


No Booking Fees. Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Phone: GERRARD 5064. 














COLISEUM SHARING AROSE 
Twiom DArILy, at 2.30 AND 7.45. 
WEEK COMMENCING EASTER MONDAY (APRIL 17th). 
CLOTILDE AND ALEXANDRE SAKHAROFF. 
AUGUSTUS YORKB & Co. ELLA REITFORD. Du CALLON. 
WINSTON’S WONDERFUL WATER LIONS. 
Jock McKay. GINTARO. Eric BARBER & Co., &c. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


‘Phone : GERRARD 7540, 














es 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 

M8S. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 

dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 

pean oxpontenee, Please note new address: 93 and 94, Chancery 
e, London, W.C. 8. 





AUTHORS. established or otherwise, are invited to aubmit their 

work for London and Provincial publications. Books, plays, 

stories, poems, articles, and film scenarios wanted. NO READING 

FEES! Promising new writers sought.—P.L.A., Richmond Chambers, 
ackburn. 








THE LONDON Rt SEARCH AND 
- INFORMATION BUREAU - : 
5, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General & Technical Research.— Musical Research.—Museum 
& Art Photography.—Ne r&D y Research.— 
Translation. Typing. Information. —Advic= to " Students & 
Booklovers.—Libraries Classified, Catalogued & Valued. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. *Phone: MUSEUM 7689 


L #428 to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Inst., 227, Bedford-street, W.O. 2. 
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gain, as there undoubtedly is in English, to the rhyth- 
raical force. We can observe this often enough in the 
tediousness of Wotan’s music. But Wagner had a 
natural rhythmic force which we do not find in the musio 
of Mr. Delius. It does not belong to his temperament. 
When Mr. Delius writes purely instrumental music he 
expresses himself quite happily without it. When he sets 
words, and especially when he is sung in English, we 
begin to be uncomfortably conscious of a certain bone- 
lessness. The vocal line in the Requiem does nothing to 
intensify the meaning of the words; at the same time it 
is never strong enough of itself to stand out as a melodic 
creation. 

For this reason most of the solo passages in the 
Requiem were unconvincing. It is possible that as the 
work comes to be better known singers will be able to 
put more conviction into their performance. The 
orchestra, too, had hardly become familiar enough with 
the music to give it that sense of ease and security which 
is essential to the right rendering of any work by Mr. 
Delius. The chorus were undoubtedly the best prepared 
of all the performers. If their words were negligible, 
they had at any rate a sensitive understanding of what 
was required in the way of vocal color. In this very 
individual method of choral writing, using the chorus as 
sound rather than sense, Mr. Delius has made steady 
progress since the early days of “ Sea-Drift.’’ His choral 
style is derived originally from Beethoven. Every com- 
poser for chorus has to make up his mind what the chorus 
represent to him. For Bach and Handel they may 
represent Christendom ; Haydn in the “ Creation ’’ con- 
ceived of them as angels. To English composers of the 
last generation, when choral ballads were the fashion, 
they were often no more than just members of a choral 
society. Beethoven, being deaf, and having probably 
forgotten what human voices really were like, conceived 
of them as ideal sources of sound, more penetrating, more 
deeply charged with emotional color, than any instru- 
ments made by the hand of man. Choral singers as a 
rule do not love Beethoven. He sets before them too 
unattainable an ideal of sublimity and beauty. All 
young composers are warned by their teachers against 
taking him as a model. But none the less it has been in 
those moments when they came nearest to his methods of 
handling the chorus that such composers as Brahms and 
Mr. Delius have reached their topmost heights. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


ON ABSTRACTIONS, 


ONE sometimes sees references to the “ abstract ’’ sciences 
as distinguished from the sciences which are—-what? A 
science essentially consists of a certain number of argu- 
ments about a certain number of objects. All the 
arguments of any science must be of the same nature— 
that is, they must be logical arguments. In this respect, 
therefore, all sciences must be equally “ abstract.’’ Then 
does the difference lie in their objects? Let us consider 
two sciences which are really very unlike, Mathematics 
and Physics. If we open a book on any branch of 
mathematics, say, the Theory of Functions, we seem to 
he ushered at once into a world where all the objects of 
the reasoning come into existence by creative acts of the 
mathematician. We begin with definitions, of many of 
which it is not at all easy to find anything resembling objec- 
tive counterparts, and presently we find ourselves talking 
about “ singularities,” and so on, as if they were apples 
or beans. The whole subject appears to be “ abstract ”’ 
from bottom to top. If the book happens to be about 
geometry, and is not one of the newest kind which has 
no figures, we might have the naive illusion for a little 
while that the discussion is about something “ concrete.” 
But a very little reflection convinces us that the triangles 
and spheres of the geometer are just as abstract as the 





“ singularities ’’’ of the analyst. If, now, we turn to 
Physics, the language has quite a different flavor. Here 
we meet “ molecules,’’ “ forces,’’ “ kinetic energy,’’ and 
soon. Are these things “ actual ’’ in some sense that the 
singularities of the mathematician are not? If we hesi- 
tate in our answer, we hesitate less over some terms than 
others. ‘ Molecules,’’ for instance, although not quite 
as real to us as apples, are nevertheless pretty sub- 
stantial. But about “ forces ’’ we should not be quite so 
sure, particularly if we know that Relativity theory 
dispenses with them. But if forces are not now real, 
then they never were real; yet in the days of Herbert 
Spencer forces were taken to be quite as real as molecules, 
Forces, in fact, especially amongst philosophically 
minded amateurs of science, played an immensely 
important ré/e in the objective world. Together with 
matter they made up the only real reality. But if we 
now find forces to be abstractions, why may not the 
Physics of the future find molecules to be abstractions? 

This is more than a possibility. In the theory of 
Relativity matter has already become an “ abstraction.” 
Are we to conclude, then, that Mathematics and Physics 
are essentially of the same nature, created, lock, stock, 
and barrel, by the mind? The matter is not quite so 
simple. Even mathematics has empirical origins. 
Mathematics, in its prolonged and luxuriant develop- 
ment, has got very far from its starting points, but it 
was suggested by observed facts. It made contact with 
the external world at the beginning, although with some 
of its branches it might now require a little ingenuity to 
find their roots in the soil. And Physics, although all 
its present ultimate terms are probably abstractions, does 
evidently correspond to something objective. It differs 
from Mathematics in corresponding more frequently to 
something objective, as it was meant to do. We may 
illustrate this point by an analogy. The development of 
a great piece of music proceeds in accordance with laws 
of its own. It may have started with some recognizable 
part of human experience, but in its development it is 
subject purely to the laws of the human spirit, as Mathe- 
matics is subject purely to the laws of the mind. Neither 
art, except possibly at the moment of genesis in its 
creator’s mind, makes reference to what we normally 
call experience. It is for this reason that music is called 
the most abstract of the arts, and very properly, from 
this point of view, classed with Mathematics. The 
development of a work of literature, such as a great 
tragedy, on the other hand, makes constant reference 
to “ experience.” It must do so to gain plausibility, for 
it must continually “ fit’’ the life of experience, just as 
Physics must continually “ fit’’ the facts of Nature, and 
for that reason has to adopt the experimental method. 
But a great work of literature is not a mere transcript 
of life; it, too, deals with abstractions. Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra is an abstraction, but is no more an 
arbitrary one than is the physicist’s molecule. Both 
literature and Physics wrest the world of experience, as 
far as they can, into conformity with the laws of man’s 
spirit, but both are concerned, primarily, to illuminate 
the world of experience, and both, in that respect, differ 
from Mathematics and Music. (There is literature, of 
course, such as much of Shelley’s poetry, which is more 
akin, in genesis and development, to music, just as there 
is music, such as much of Wagner’s, which is more akin, 
in genesis and development, to literature.) 

Mathematics does not differ so much, therefore, 
from Physics, or, indeed, from any other science, by being 
abstract, but differs in the purpose of its abstractions. It 
is a free activity created, if you like, by a natural efflores- 
cence of the spirit. The passion of enthusiasm it 
arouses in its devotees, as we see from the lyrical passages 
in the writings of many mathematicians, seems only 
equalled by the like passion in musicians. It is not 
surprising; in both arts the human spirit enjoys free- 
dom; it is constrained by nothing but by the laws 
natural and proper to it. Our normal life on this 
strange planet is perforce adapted to arbitrary and 
intractable conditions. We find the universe pretty 
plastic on the whole, as our science and literature prove. 
But in mathematics and music we are completely free, 
or, what is the same thing, completely abstract. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


N Assistant Lecturer on Education is required in September : 
a graduate in Honours. Adequate school experience is essential. 
—Apply, The Principal, Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD- 
A MASTER of the Leeds School of Art, which will become vacant 
in September, 1922. Initial salary per annum. Candidates 
should have had good ——s and organising experience and 
pessess the full diploma of the Royal College of Art or equivalent 
qualifications. Further information as to the conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from b- ern we. whom applications 

returned not later than ri a 

—s 4 JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 








Education Department, 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 


BOROUGH OF CHELTENHAM 
LIBRARIAN AND te ART GALLERY AND 


Us: ° 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of PUBLIC 
A LIBRARIAN and CURATOR of ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM, 
at a salary of £275, rising by annual increments of £10 to £375 per 
annum. Previous experience essential. 
qua’ 





Applications, giv age and particulars of experience and 
cations, and accompanied by not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be received not later than April 20th, 1922. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 
R. OWEN SEACOMBE, 


Town Clerk. 
a Offices, 
Cheltenham, 
April, 1922. 


Cu: PROVINCE.—Required for Church High School for 
Girls, History and Geography Mistress; salary, £130, resident 
me a a immediately, the Secretary, S.0.8.B.W., 46, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 1. 











COMPANY MEETING. 


MAZAWATTEE TEA CO. 


At the Twenty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Mazawattee Tea Company, Ltd., held on April 7th, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Alexander Jackson, the Chair- 
man of the Company, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts said that the profit for the year amounted to 
£66,862 17s. 6d., which he was sure all present would agree was 
a matter for congratulation. The main feature of the Company’s 
business was Tea, and their sale of Tea during the year under 
review had been the largest on record, and in these days of 
keen competition he thought this spoke volumes, for the prices 
ruling to-day on the Tea Market were very high indeed, and 
taking common Tea as an instance, there had been a rise of 
many pence per |lb., no doubt due to a feeling existing that there 
might be a shortage of general supplies. There certainly had 
been a falling off of some 70,000,000 lbs. in the Crops of Tea 
from Northern India as compared with 1920. 

It always followed that common kinds felt the effect of a 
rise more than any other grade, but if the public kept to the 
higher grades of Tea such as Mazawattee, they would not feel 
the effect of the rise in the same way, because, as was well 
known and was being demonstrated daily, a pound of 3s., 3s. 4d., 
or 4s. Mazawattee Tea would go twice as far as the common 
kinds referred to, and would certainly give greater enjoyment 
to the consumer. , 

The Accounts were adopted, £5,000 being added to the 
Reserve Account, making it £50,000. The payment of the final 
Dividend on the Preference Shares and a Dividend of 15 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Shares was agreed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 











MEDICAL. 


TRY THE NEW MANIPULATORY TREATMENT FOR 
RHEUMATISM. 
Mrs. BUSH, 109, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached 
house, 4 mins. from sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, 
Miss WILTSHIER. 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 57, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H.T. Nei, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectua on application. _ 








CO-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Saffron Walden (recognised by 
the Board of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. 


Inclusive fee £99 per annum. Full particulars from the Head 
Master. 





THE HOME SCHOOL, GRINDLEFORD, DERBYSHIRE. 
A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL in the heart of the Peak 
district. Boarders taken from seven years of 4 Very healthy 
climate. Vegetarian diet previded. Fees, £28 to 8s. per term. 
Rev. F. W. PIGOTT, M.A. (Oxon.), Principal. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 

MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “ The Child’s Path to Free- 

dom” (Bell): an education based on realities and the discipline of 
life. Prospectus on epplication. 








OR Expert advice on Schools on S.E. & C. Rly., appl 


ly Editor, 
Victoria Station (S.E. & C.R.), 8.W.1. ‘Phone: ctoria 6678. 


T°? Gentlewomen : Practical Courses in Gardening, Poultry, 
Dairy ; MARKETING Produce a Speciality ; Expert Teachers; beauti- 
ful country; old manor house; tennis.—Apply Principal, Lee House, 
Training Centre, Marwoed, Barnstaple. 











SCHOLARSHIPS, 
WREKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


Chairman: The Right Honourable LORD GISBOROUGH. 





The Governors offer ANNUALLY SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 30 to 60 guineas. Also TWELVE EXHIBITIONS 
value 30 guineas. A reduction of fees (25 guineas) is made to the 
sons of C a. ARMY and NAVAL OFFICERS and other 








PROFESSIONAL men. 
For particulars and prospectus apply to 
THE HEADMASTER, 
Wrekin College. 
TYPEWRITING. 





"T TER REITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 
per 1,000 words. py Cambridge lecal. Special terms for over 
25,000 words.—Mise Nancy McFariane, 11, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 


YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 words; 3d. carbons.  Illegible 

writing a speciality. Revision undertaken. Reduction on large 

orders. Over 200 testimonials. — EXPEDIENT TYPING CO., 32, Rose- 
bery Avenue, E.C. *Phone: Holborn 5861. 








YPEWRITING.—Staff of expert copyists, able to undertake 
technical and scientific MSS., Plays, &c. Established 1910.— 
Miss Stear, 39, St. James’s-street, London, S.W.1. 


'T YPEWRITING of all descriptions speedily and aecurately 
carried out at moderate charges.—Apply : e STUART Type- 
writing Bureau, 18 & 19, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Sorthcoming Meetings, 


Royal } Meteorological Soc Society, 5. 
easant Arts Guild (19, Gower Street, W.C.), 5.30.— 
‘* Ttalian Peasants as I Have Known Them,”’ Miss 
Mary Mudie. 

Royal Microscopical Society, 8.—‘‘ The Use of the 
Microscope in Cotton Research,’”’ Dr. S. C. Harland 
and Mr. J. H. Denham; “‘The Use of the Micro- 
scope in the Rubber Industry,” Mr. H. Sutcliffe ; 
and other Papers. 


Wed. 19. 


Newlands, Keswick, the Women’s 
International League are holding an Easter Vacation School 
from the 14th to the 27th inst. The lecturers include Mlle. 
Reverchon, Miss C. Hamilton, Miss Evelyn Sharp, Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, Prof. H. J. Fleure, and 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson.] 


[At the Guest House, 





Che Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
The Practice of Autosuggestion by the Method o! 


Allen & Unwin, 3/6. 
- A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. 


*Brooks (C. H.). 
Emile Coué. 
*Dasgupta (Surendranath). 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 40/-. 

*Nordau (Max). Morals, and the Evolution of Man. Tr. 
A. Lewenz. Cassell 

Turré (Ramon). Filosofifa critica. Versién Castellana de Gabriel 
Mir6. 6ptas.—Origines del conocimiento: El Hambre. [Introduc- 
tion by Miguel de Unamuno.] 7.50ptas. Madrid, Atenea S8.E. 


RELIGION. 

Adler (Herbert M.). The Jewish Prayer-Book : : 
Hy Union of Hebrew end Religion Classes, 4, 
Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 

Lecey (T. A:). Shaken Beliefs: Three Lectures. Mowbray, 1/6. 

O'Brien (Mary). The War of the Gods: a Revelation of The Spirit 
Armageddon prophesied for the End of the Christian Era. 
Daniel, 5 ; 

Rawlinson tA: E. J.). Studies in Historical Christianity. Student 
Christian Movement, 2/6 and 4/-. 

Walsh (Reginald), O.P., ed. Meditations on the Passion. 
from Various Sources. Burns & Oates, 12/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Andrews (C. F.). The Oppression of the Poor. Madras, Ganesh & 
Co., lrup. 
Baerlein (Henry). 
Parsons, 6/-. 
Briollay (Sylvain). 


by Marie 


an Outline of its 
Upper 


Compiled 


Yugoslavs and Albanians. 
Dublin, Talbot Press 
(Fisher Unwin), 3/6 


Burca (Padraig de) and Boyle (John F.). Free State or Republic: 
“Pen “Seeleee of the Historic ae of Dail Eireann. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin) 

*Chadwick (D.). Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 10/6. 

Epstein (Abraham). Facing Old Age: 
in the United States and Old-Age Pensions. 


A Difficult Frontier : 
Ireland in Rebellion. 


a Study of Old-Age Dapeemeney 
New York, Knopf, 
$3.50. ‘ 
Escott (T. H. S.). National and International Links. Eveleigh Nash, 
stanton (Lord George). Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflec- 
tions: Vol. II. 1886-1906. Murray, 15/-. 
Johnston (T. B.). a and the Gold Standard. Weston- 
uper-Mare, Lawrence Bros 
League of Nations Union. 3%. Armaments Can Be Reduced. Fore- 
word by General Smuts. 6d.—72. The League of Nations and _ the 
Schools. 3d.—73. What Should Germany Pay? 3d.—74. The First 
Fruits of the League of Nations.—75. Two Years’ Work of the 
League of Nations.—The Question of Upper Silesia 3d.—An 
Insurance Against War. 6d.—Geneva, 1921 : an Account of the Second 
Assembly of the League. By H. Wilson Harris. 6d. 
Lewinski (Jan St.). The Founders of Political Economy. King, 6/6. 
*Macdonald (J. A. Murray). Karl Marx and the Present Unrest. 
Fisher Unwin, 1/6. 
aane (Heinrich). The Patrioteer. Tr. by Ernest Boyd (The 
European Library). New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Murray (Robert). The Land Question Solved. Foreword by Robert 
Smillie. Labor Publishing Co., 1/6 and 2/6. 
Nair (Sir Sankaran). Gandhi and Anarchy. Indore, Holkar State 
x ng Press, 
ST Cale The Myth of a Guilty Nation. New York, B. W. 
N.W. 11), 


5/- 
Albert Jay). 
ee ”» Thurtle, 36, Temple Fortune Hill, 


Huebsch (Miss D. 
paper, 50c.; cl., 5/-. 

Noel (Conrad). The Battle of the Flags: 
Politics. Labor Publishing Co., 3/6. 

Paterson (Arthur). The Weapon of the Strike. Forewords by 8ir 
W. P. Rylands and Arthur Henderson. Hpdder & Stoughton, 6/-. 

Robinson (G. T.). Asia’s American Problem: a Discussion of the 
New International Chinese Consortium. New York, B. 
Huebsch, 25c. 

Veblen (Thorstein). The Engineers and the Price System. New 
York, B. W. Huebsch. 

World Trade and World Recovery. Being the Reflections of a 
Business Man. By Mercator. Eveleigh Nash, 6. 

Young (W. Alien). Christianity and Civilization in the South 
Pacific (Robert Herbert Memorial Prize Essay). Milford, 2/6. 


EDUCATION. 

*Haldane (Viscount). The University and the Welsh Democracy: an 
Address. Milford, 1/6. 

Simpson (J. H.). The Public Schools and Athleticism (‘ ae 
Times" Booklets, No. 1). 23, Southampton St., W.C.1, 1/-. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The Cuckoo’s Secret. Il. Sidgwick & Jackson, 7/6. 


a Study in Christian 


*Chance (Edgar). 
*Descour (L.). 
Fisher Unwin, 15/-. 


Matheson (Darley). Terriers. Il. Lane, 7/6. 


Pasteur and his Work. Tr. by A. F. and B. H. Wedd. 





*Miall (Stephen). The Structure of the Atom: Notes on some Recent 
Theories. Benn Bros., 1/6. 

*Nordmann (Charles). Einstein and the Universe: 
tion. Pref. by Viscount Haldane. 

Reade (W. H. V.). aa Criticism of Einstein and his Problem, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 

Smithsonian institution. Thirty. Sixth Annual Report of the Bureay 
of American Ethnology, 1914-15. — Cambelan Geology and 
Paleontology: IV. Notes on Structure of Neolenus. By C. D, 
Walcott. Il. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Gardner (S.). A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 16/-. 
Hetherington (A. L.). The Early Ceramic Wares of China. 
by R. L. Hobson. Pl. Benn Bros., 63/-. 


music. 

Scholes (Percy A.). The Beginner’s putts to Harmony, based u 
r-Training. Milford, 2/- and 2/6 . ~*~ 
Stanford (Sir Charles V.). Interludes : 


Pors. Murray, 12/-. 
LITERATURE. 

Davidson (James). Jane’s Admirals, and other Men, Women, and 
Things. Glasgow, Outram & Co., 

Newton (A. Edward). A Magnificent Farce, and other Diversions of 
@ Book-Collector. Putnam, 25/-. 

Scheludko (Dimitri). Mistrais “ Nerto ”: Literarhistorische Studie 
(Romanistische Arbeiten, 8). Halle-am-S., Niemeyer. 

Story of the Willow-Pattern Plate (St. "George Series, No. 8), 
De La More Press, 10, Clifford St., Bond St., FT 

Wilde hee em After Berneval : Letters of tes “wilde to Robert 

Ros C. W. Beaumont, 75, Charing Cross Rd., 21/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Goy de Silva (Ramon). La Reina Silencio: misterio en tres actos; 
— de algunas Vifietas dramdticas. Madrid, Atenea 8.E., 
pta: 
Grau (Jacinto). El Hijo am Oo: raébola biblica en r 
Madr Atenea 8. 5 4pta: . ” Se 
Layton (Frank G.). The Teembet : 
°Nioh wel a ie . l = f Ea P 
cholson eyno! . ranslations o stern Poet * 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6. - a 
ruses (Ernest Guy). The Reciter’s New Treasury of Prose and 
Drama. Routledge, 6/-. 
Price Beateens. Keats’ Finales: Hyperion, and The Eve of 
St. Mark. Daniel 


a 5/-. 
Young (Ruth). The "Serpent's Head. Oxford, Blackwell, 2/-. 


FICTION. 
The Gang. Cape, 7/6. 
The Matherson Marriage. 


oui (Katharine). Lane, 7/6. 

Cade (Coulson T.). The Cornish Penny. Grant peat, 7/6. 
Gallart (Alfred). Aquella Tarbor. Barcelona, 2.50pta 

Glyn (Elinor). Man and Maid. Duckworth, 7/6. 

Hamp (Pierre). People. Tr. by James Whitall (Novels of To-day). 


pe, 6/-. 
*Johnston (Sir Harry). The Veneerings. Chatto & Windus. 8/6. 
Le Pla (Lillie). The Call of the Dawn. Daniel, 7/-. 
Mille (Arthur). Pillars of Salt. Duckworth, 71/6. 
*Miine (A. A.). The Red House Mystery. Methuen, 6/-. 
Regnier — = El Anfisbena. Tr. by Enrique A. "Leyra. Valencia, 


Prometeo, 4ptas. 
Return (The) of Alfred. By the Author of 
Richard Triumphant. 


Spinster.” Jenkins, 7/6. 
*Ridge (W. Pett). 
Travers (Ben). A Cuckoo in the Nest. Lane 
Wylie (1. A. R.). The Dark House. Cassell, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


Salmon (Arthur L.). The Heart of the West: the West Country from 
Bristol to Land’s End. Il. Scott, 8/6. 
“ot (J. W. Robertson). 


a “a Exposi- 
Fisher Unwin, 10/6 


236 il, 
Introd, 


Records and Reflections, 


@ Play in Six Scenes (Plays for 


Anthony (Joseph). 


— (Ruby M.). Hodder & Stoughton, 


Anna Colquhoun. 


“ Patricia Brent, 
<> 7/6. 


The Foundations of Japan. Il. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
My Life, and a Few Yarns. 


Murray, 


Fleet (Vice-Admiral H. L.). 
Unwin, 15/- 
Riley (Franklin aes 


Allen & 
General Robert E. Lee after Appomattox. Il. 


Seeholzer (Henri). Raymond Poincaré, Paris, Fischbacher, 4fr. 50. 

Watson (Foster). Luis Vives, el Gran Valenciano, 1492-1540. IL, 
Hispanic Society (Milford), 7/6. 

Woodyatt (Major-Gen. Nigel). Under Ten Viceroys. I]. 


HISTORY. 
*Belloc (Hilaire). The Jews. Constable, 9/-. 
*Francos om (J.). Dias de la Regencia : 
se fué. Madrid, ae % 4ptas. 50. 
Kennedy (Margaret). A Century of Revolution, 1789-1920. Maps. 


Methuen, 5/-. 

Lomas (Mrs. 8. Cc.), ed. Report on the Manuscripts of the late 
Allan @G. Finch, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland. Vol. IL 
H.M.S.0., 11/- post free. 

Oxford University Press. Some Account of the Oxford University 
Press, 1468-1921. Il. Milford, 5/-. 

Sainsbury (Ethel Bruce). A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the 
East India Company, 1660-63. Introd. by W. Foster. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 18/-. 

*Tanner (J. R.). Tudor Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603, with an 
Historical Commentary. Cambridge Univ. Press, 37/6. 

Thomson (J. Maitland). The Public Records of Scotland. Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Jackson, 10/6. 


Macmillan, 


Jenkins, 16/-. 


recuerdos de lo que 


WAR. 

A Tank Driver's Experiences: 
Soldier’s Life. Il. Stock, 6/-. 
aes (Major Malcolm). 

/-. 


*Jenkin (Arthur). Incidents in a 


Modern Cavalry. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Year-Book, 19722. 
Harrison & Sons, 30/-. 
Holme (Geoffrey), ed.“ Studio” Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1922. 
1. 44, Leicester Square, W.C., 7/6. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Austen (Jane). Pride and Prejudice. Il. Dent, 6/-. 

Bronté (Charlotte). Shirley. [I]. Dent, 6/-. 

Burkitt (F. Crawford). The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus. 
Revised Ed. Constable, 3/6. 

ee (Samuel). The Odyssey rendered into English.—The Authoress 
of the Odyssey. Prefs. by H. Festing Jones. Il. 2nd Editions. 
Cape, 7/6 each. 

Croce (Benedetto). 
Linguistic. 


Macmillan, 


sthetic as Science of Expression and Genera 
Tr. by Douglas Ainslie. Macmillan, 21/-. 





encia, 





